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THE RUSH HOUR ON 
BROADWAY 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


66 IFE is short and the art long,” observed Hippocrates some 
two thousand years ago, but apparently Broadway has not 
yet had the time to hear his words. Faced with such imme- 
diate problems as budget and rental, and harassed by competition, 
it has for the most part been too busied with the theatre as an indus- 
try to consider it seriously as an art. In its frantic rush and make- 
shift it has shortened the life of much of its own enterprise by over- 
looking the necessary knowledge and experience that makes the 
conquest of the art long, and the art itself enjoyable. Great indi- 
vidual talents have by chance emerged under the hit or miss method 
of scattered and uncertain engagements, forced into self-exploita- 
tion by the very rigors of the system, but the devotion to the theatre, 
the curiosity to test its facets and the self-effacement from which its 
arts are born have been known all too rarely in our theatre. For 
that reason month follows month, and season follows season with 
energies misspent and talents squandered. For that reason there is 
so little that is sure of success or worthy of remembrance out of the 
vast activity of each month or year. And for the same reason, too, 
not only the fact that the Neighborhood Playhouse has established 
itself as a repertory theatre during the last month, but the way in 
which it has set about it, becomes all the more hopeful and 
important. 

For years the Neighborhood has had a permanent company, and 
for years, too, it has dedicated itself to the mastery of an art that is 
long in the learning. It has hoped from the start to inaugurate a 
well-rounded repertory, but very rightly it has waited until it was 
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prepared to take the step. Meanwhile, in its five annual produc- 
tions, it has offered its players completely varied bills, making 
demands upon them which few American actors have ever faced, 
and which fewer still could have met. It has produced plays of all 
countries at the same time that it has offered exotic ballets. And, 
though it has maintained a dancing company along with its acting 
company, it has called upon its actors to dance, and its dancers to 
act, without hesitation. It has trained each in the craft of the other, 
freeing the body of the actor, and developing the voice of the 
dancer. Above everything else, however, the Neighborhood has, 
to all intents and purposes, been without the star system. Its 
actors have been ready to play any part, and to devote them- 
selves to their theatre rather than to their press-agent. They 
have played at night, and rehearsed or studied during the day. 
Under such a system it was inevitable that The Dybbuk should 
some day happen, and that along with it should come a success 
which would offer the nucleus of their repertory. And it is 
against such a background that the present ballet bill, directed 
by Irene Lewisohn, must be considered. The same actors who 
hush their audiences with the dread mysticism of Ansky’s play 
now hold them on alternate nights by the skill of their pantomime 
in a programme composed of 4 Burmese Pwé, an adaptation of 
Haydn’s Der Apotheker, and Kuan Yin, a Chinese opera. In 
these short lyric dramas the players discard the stereotyped con- 
ventions of our everyday theatre and give themselves over to three 
engaging samples of make-believe, which are unified only by the 
common demands they make in the matter of boldly stylized con- 
ventions. In all three, but particularly in the artificialities of the 
Haydn opéra-bouffe and in the vigorous angularities of the Chi- 
nese opera, they excel in catching the necessary conventions. 
Backed and costumed as they are by Aline Bernstein and Ernest 
de Weerth, and acted with a tireless intelligence, they offer, with 
the milder merits of the Burmese Pwé, the most satisfactory per- 
formance of the month. And considered in relation to The 
Dybbuk and the Neighborhood’s newly established repertory, 
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they alone give hope in a month of muddled and incomplete 
productions. 

Elsewhere, impediments of one kind or another have worked 
against completeness of effect, frustrating the illusion of the re- 
sult, and the playwright has as often been at fault as the actor 
or the director. In The Moon Is a Gong, for example, there was a 
haziness of purpose which often blinded the real jubilancy and 
power of John Dos Passos’ play. To present the kaleidoscopic 
world his two young people were facing he chose the expression- 
istic form. But his own intentions wavered between his interest in 
them, with their aspirations which rose to the moon, and the vision 
of Death as a Garbage Man, which he also conjured. The result 
was that the stimulating satire of many of his scenes lumbered 
instead of aiming clearly. Often, too, Dos Passos as the poet 
stood in the way of Dos Passos as the singer of the jazz age. 
He did not trumpet his verse to give it the stridency of the saxo- 
phones accompanying the performance. Again and again a scene 
climbed to a climax only to find no capping line. Instead it 
revealed a poetic image, beautiful in spite of its self-con- 
sciousness, which interrupted and thwarted the full vigor of the 
play. Entertaining as most of it was, The Moon Is a Gong 
lacked, except in certain of its really fine though undramatic 
soliloquies, the gusto that Processional had. The effectiveness it 
possessed was largely due to Edward Massey’s clear-cut and 
spirited direction, which ordered the chaos of the play, and was 
visible even in the feeblest moments of the playing. What Pro- 
cessional had and The Moon Is a Gong came near to having, 
was utterly lacking in John Howard Lawson’s Nirvana, which 
was characterized by the author as a “comedy of the uncertain- 
ties and aspirations of the thinking man as he confronts the en- 
larging universe.” Its three acts of endless disjointed and dis- 
illusioned questions, provocative enough as questions, perhaps, 
were seriously in need of being presented in theatre form. 
Every faith and creed and every scientific and sentimental school 
of thought had so many chances to put its questions or state 
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its point of view, that Lawson left himself no room in which 
to dramatize them. His staccato prosecution of the universe 
soon offered the tedium of a cross-examination instead of the 
excitements of the theatre, and was marred, rather than aided, 
by the absurd melodramatics he concocted as a coating for them. 
Neither Lawson nor Dos Passos, however, presented the full 
perplexities that were to be found in Strindberg’s Easter, as pro- 
duced by the Stagers. The play itself is a messy, often ludicrous 
version of the Crucifixion in Modern Dress. It domesticates 
Gethsemane by paralleling the torments of the three days before 
Easter in terms of a contemporary family’s trials and unhappi- 
ness. The dull stretches of its writing and the untidiness of its 
dramaturgy were made only the more obvious by the general 
incompetence of the cast.. As a curtain raiser to this joyless Easter, 
the Stagers presented Conrad’s One Day More, a clumsy and 
maladroit playlet, which gained a certain interest because of the 
acting of Whitford Kane and Josephine Hutchinson, as the mad 
old captain and the girl next door who have lived for years on 
the hope that the Captain’s son will some day return from the seas. 

If the joys of Juno and the Paycock were not complete it was 
due to no fault of Sean O’Casey. His play is as brave and amus- 
ing and devastating a piece of writing as the current season has 
seen. Its most surprising feature is, in a way, the many uses to 
which he puts his material. This slim story of an impover- 
ished Irish family which believes it has inherited a fortune only 
to find that some technicality of the law has robbed it of its 
legacy is by no means employed merely in the traditional way. 
From it spring the customary interchanges of character comedy, 
but the characters themselves, spun largely from types, soon 
seem to speak for Ireland as a whole. And up the backstairs 
of the tenement house in which the Boyles live the full terrors 
of rebellion begin to creep. The merry-making of the Boyles 
in the second act, for example, when their fortunes run highest, 
is halted by the funeral of Mrs. Tancred’s boy, who has “lost 
his life for Ireland.” And during the entire play the neurosis 
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For Ann MacDonald’s witty adaptation of Haydn’s opéra- 
bouffe The Apothecary, a feature of the triple bill at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, Aline Bernstein has in her set- 
tings, costumes and properties charmingly evoked the eigh- 
teenth century atmosphere of the apothecary’s shop in which 
the scene is placed. The little opera is acted in pantomime. 
The verses are sung by voices forming a part of the orches- 
tra. Dorothy Sands enacts the role of Grilletta, lan Mac- 
laren is the Sempronio and Harold Minjer the Mengone. 
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Upon the shoulders of Claude Cooper (left) and Augustin Dun- 
can (right) falls the main burden of projecting the bitter comedy 
of Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, in the New York pro- 
duction of this disputed play. In the production at the new 
Mayfair Theatre, Mr. Duncan plays “Captain” Jack Boyle, a 
strutting ne’er-do-well “Paycock” of the Dublin tenements. Mr. 
Cooper as the “Captain’s” crony, “Joxer’” Daley, offers a pictur- 
esque foil to Mr. Duncan. Like his more recent The Plough and 
the Stars, this tragi-comedy of O’Casey was first produced at the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin, and later, with the original Dublin 
cast, in London. It was recently awarded the Hawthornden 
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of Johnny Boyle, whose mind and body have been shattered by the 
futile horrors of war, stands in shrill contrast to the drolleries 
of the dialogue. The last act, in particular, when the luck of 
the Boyles is gone, when creditors and disasters pile upon them, 
and their home is being stripped of its furniture, is taut and 
heart-wringing in both its tragic and satiric moments. Through- 
out, it matters little if an audience understands the full values 
of the political struggles the play reflects. But what does matter 
is the pace of the performance Juno and the Paycock receives. As 
directed by Augustin Duncan it is slow and deliberate, more 
Scotch than Irish in its tempo, and seldom edged to the sharp- 
ness of the writing. Mr. Duncan’s playing of Jack Boyle has 
its own rich understanding, but its humors are never agile and 
rarely spontaneous. As the maimed Johnny, Barry MacCollum 
has a distinct and haunting power. Claude Cooper does not 
merely catch the easy character values of “Joxer” Daly, with his 
inevitable “daarlins,” and his love of the bottle, but endows 
him with ‘the true pungency of the writing. And Louise Ran- 
dolph, seeing deeply into the sufferings of Juno, plays her with 
a simple and winning directness. Though the entire perform- 
ance needs a sharper coordination and a more surely regulated 
pace before it can do full justice to O’Casey’s play, Juno and 
the Paycock provides excitements and joys such as the present 
season has seldom offered. 

Ghosts and East Lynne, the two revivals of the month, had 
much in common in the manner of their playing. In East 
Lynne the actors at the Provincetown set out to burlesque the 
absurdity of the emotions of the play (as though their near 
equivalents could not be found on Broadway today) instead of 
sensing clearly what conventions of the theatre of 1876 (which are 
now obsolete) they wanted to hold up to ridicule. The result was 
mildly amusing horse-play instead of deft and sensitive burlesque. 
The settings of Cleon Throckmorton were intelligent and direct in 
their parody, but the playing was peculiarly uncertain. Accordingly 
what might have held many laughs for one crisp scene, even if 
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muffed in this way, grew as solemn and tiresome as Adam Solitaire 
by the end of fourteen scenes. The performance of Ghosts at the 
Actors’ Theatre had many of the outworn conventions which 
would have enlivened East Lynne. Its first act was whispered 
in sombre notes as if Ghosts were a mystery play of sex. Even 
after that it counted on brow-clasping and foot-tapping to serve 
as thermometers to the passing emotions. The play itself seemed 
staled as dramaturgy and inaccurate as medicine until it reached 
the ageless power of the last act. Lucile Watson’s Mrs. Alving, 
though incisive and intelligent, was forbidding in its coldness, 
Edward Fielding’s Pastor Manders was blind to his satiric 
values, and only moments of Jose Ruben’s Oswald gave Ibsen 
a complete chance to live. 

From the general rush of the plays of the month Daniel L. 
Rubens’ Devils stood out. Unfortunately Mr. Rubens succumbed 
at times to the easy cruelties of melodrama in this study of 
bigotry in an “isolated farming community in the ‘backwoods’ 
of the South.” Child-beating, dog-killing, suicide and rape 
charted the course of the action, but the horrors of the plot 
often seemed externally forced on the characters rather than 
born of inevitability. But in much of the writing, and espe- 
cially in Jennet Adair’s performance of the faded mother on 
the farm, and John Cromwell’s playing of the pastor, Devils had 
an honest and undeniable power and interest. That power was 
utterly lacking in the cheap platitudes and trite indecencies of 
Arthur Corning White and Louis Bennison’s The Virgin; and 
that interest was missing, too, in George Dunning Gribble’s The 
Masque of Venice, which sparkled seldom in the writing and 
never in the acting. The frangible qualities of high comedy upon 
which this play of sophisticated society in carnival Venice should 
have depended were patently absent. As produced by the Play- 
shop The Trouper by J. C. and Elliott Nugent proved to be a 
mildly entertaining, though inconsequential, comedy of an actor’s 
trials, built around the sugar-coated plot of a daughter who dis- 
covers her father to be a simple trouper, instead of the great 
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Serge Soudeikin was given a free hand in designing the settings 
for the Theatre Guild’s recent production of Nicolai Evreinov’s 
The Chief Thing. The Guild’s version of this play is based on 
translations by Herman Bernstein and Leo Randole, and was 
mounted with the cooperation of the Russian author himself. 
A colorful scene, from the scenic point of view, is this one 
poking fun at a rehearsal of Quo Vadis by a stock company in 
a provincial Russian town. The present illustration shows the 
arrival at the theatre of the Paraclete (played by McKay Morris) 
in his quest for actors to create illusions upon the stage of real 
life. The play has already been printed by Doubleday, 
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The static quality of a photograph is as far as possible re- 
moved from the spirit of Dudley Murphy’s and Fernand 
Leger’s experimental film, Le Ballet Mécanique, which 
supplements the fluent motion of the ordinary film with a 
percussive and accented motion of its own. ‘The film is 
without any story or interest apart from that of true mov- 
ing picture dynamics. But the repeated stressing of chang- 
ing forms in changing rhythms creates almost the effect upon 
the audience of the sound of the cymbals, tympani and ket- 
tle drums in a large orchestra. One quality this photo- 
graph does illustrate is the extraordinary tonal values that 
are achieved through the simple use of black and white and 
their gradations. 
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and care-worn actor-manager she had long expected to find. 

Four mediocre mystery plays, The Creaking Chair, Hush 
Money, Square Crooks and Not Herbert, found their way into 
New York during the month. They provided only tepid thrills 
and few novelties. Even they seem to have been so rushed in 
writing or production that they fell far short of their own in- 
tention, and thus curtailed their own lives, as much of the life 
of our theatre is curtailed, by not realizing that the art is long 
in the learning. 


VADE MECUM 


HEARD a song 
Distant—like horizon bells. 

Compelling as the mountain winds. 

It summoned me 

And I was afraid. 

I knew not the way. 

Shut your eyes, it said, 

And come to Me. 

If you bruise your feet 

What matters it? 

They can carry you 

Only to the grave. 

Come to Me, 

For My song is life. 


R. Dana Skinner 
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THE SPRING AND THE BOOK 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


[T= spring flowering of books on the theatre has over- 
flowed the Bookshelf and piled itself in inviting heaps on 
the floor. There are books of every size, shape and color 
and on every conceivable phase of the subject—books on the uses 
and technique of the theatre, books on its history and literature, 
plays of every kind, from collections of well known authors to the 
unsounded seas of the new and unproduced comedies and dramas. 
As Broadway slackens toward its summer inanities, the publishing 
houses take up the task of supplying an ever-growing public with 
material on the theatre, following a demand that increases year by 
year with the realization of what the theatre can mean to the 
individual and to the community. 

In all this variety, the first group is the smallest and most tempt- 
ing. Just as there are comparatively few creative artists of the 
theatre, so among these there are still fewer who can convey in 
words the methods and meanings of the art. It is for these rare 
glimpses of the artist at work that Tchechov’s letters are invaluable, 
that we turn to Stanislavsky’s My Life in Art as a source of under- 
standing and inspiration, and that we take up again and again 
Stark Young’s Glamour and his Flower in Drama for what they 80 
remarkably convey of that elusive kernel of reality. The spring 
lists can boast one book of this kind, again from the pen of Stark 
Young. Theatre Practice, published by Scribner, is a collection 
of studies on various phases of the arts and uses of the stage which 
will be an essential part of every “thinking actor’s” equipment 
as well as a delight to every lover of the arts. Writing of the 
voice in the theatre, Mr. Young says: 
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“In the art of the theatre, then, to throw away such an avenue as is the 
sense of sound is short-sighted and suicidal. It is a way of limiting the 
expression of life, of forgetting the necessary earth, of telling lies. And 
in our theatre it is a fact that sound is almost a forgotten thing. The 
voice is used in our theatre almost entirely as an articulate medium. But 
a part of every truth is its inarticulateness; all the half-conscious elements, 
delicate implications, the radiant and shadowy emanations, that make up 
every human truth and that words can never express. And sound itself 
has significance. The articulate meaning of the word pain is a symbolistic 
accident; the sound of it goes vaguely but farther in. Regardless of 
word-concepts the mere voice is another medium to express the ancient 
and imminent life that lives itself in us.” 


For the artist, wherever he may be found, whether in or out 
of the theatre, Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s essays, called The 
Dance of Siva (The Sunwise Turn, Inc.), will be found of un- 
usual interest. Here we have a clear as well as a learned discus- 
sion of Indian aesthetics, the Hindu View of Art, and its expression 
in sculpture, music, painting and the dance. The forty-century- 
old civilization of India is rich in its visual expression of spiritual 
values and has long ago evolved symbols for the unknowable toward 
which our blunter western minds are only beginning to grope. 
Of the Dance of Siva, Coomaraswamy writes: 


“To summarize the whole interpretation we find that the Essential 
significance of Siva’s Dance is threefold: First, it is the image of his 
Rhythmic play as the Source of all Movement within the Cosmos, which 
is Mlnscsented by the Arch; Secondly, the Purpose of his Dance is to 
release the Countless souls of men from the Snare of Illusion; Thirdly, 
the Place of the Dance, Chidambaram, the Center of the Universe, is 
within the Heart.” .. . 

“Every part of such an image as this is directly expressive, not of any 
mere superstition or dogma, but of evident facts. No artist of today, 
however great, could more exactly or more wisely create an image of 
that energy which science must postulate behind all phenomena. If we 
would reconcile Time with Eternity, we can scarcely do otherwise than 
by the conception of alternations of phase extending over vast regions of 
space and great tracts of time. Especially significant, then, is the phase 
of alternation implied by the drum and the fire which ‘changes,’ not 
destroys. These are but visual symbols of the theory of the day and 
night of Brahma.”’ 


As a link between India and ourselves, Claude Bragdon’s Old 
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Lamps for New (Alfred A. Knopf) is illuminating. In a chap- 
ter on The Theatre of Tomorrow he gives the legend of the found- 
ing of the theatre. At a time, back in the mists of the past, when 
Indian civilization was in a state of decay, a few faithful follow- 
ers prayed to Brahma to restore the ancient worship, and Brahma, 
after meditating profoundly, answered thus: 


“In man’s progression toward the awareness of me in himself he must 
from time to time forsake my temples and forswear my worship, for 
freedom is his, being mine—I being he. But that the sacred thread may 
not at any time be broken I ordain this new thing, The Theatre, 
which, because it is my cosmic play become microcosmic, he cannot even 
wish to evade or escape. So though my temples, being temporal, fall 
into ruin, and my worship and service be forgotten, because those who 
beget forget, yet will my ritual, taking the form of dramatic representa- 
tion, be never intermitted; and that from his own play man will still be 
able to discover his nature, and his oneness with me.’ 


Our own American Indians also have a wealth of symbolic art 
forms that are only just beginning to be appreciated. Hartley 
Alexander has incorporated some of the Indian Spirit Legends 
in his Manito Masks (Dutton). In comparison with the drum 
which Siva holds in his hand—and its significance in the religions 
of India this, from Mr. Alexander’s preface is striking: 


“Music, especially the rhythms of his (the American Indians) drums, 
supplies his prime instrument of order. The drum commands life and 
shapes creation; it unites times and divides spaces at will; it brings man 
into whatever communication his soul is set upon. There is something 
irresistibly imperious about the Indian drum, a will-to-form not to be 
denied. 

“The salient trait of American Indian art is its symbolism—although 
the symbol is not to be conceived, as with us, as a mere sign, but rather 
as a disguise, a veritable mask, within which a living agent moves. The 
Indian symbol is a talisman, a charm, a key, but it is also a revelation 
incorporating the native wisdom of those who first humanized America 
with the colors of thought. It is through symbols that the Indian both 
acts and speaks and indeed realizes himself the bearings of his experi- 


” 


ence. ... 


Halfway between the cosmic dance of Time and Eternity, and 
the Broadway and Main Street interpretation of the word as 
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expressed “regardless” in Ned Wayburn’s The Art of Stage Dan- 
cing, a fat volume for the trade, are two suggestive books on the 
possible developments of the dance today, one from England and 
the other American. In his Dance Drama (W. Heffer and Sons, 
Ltd., Cambridge) Terence Gray, after demolishing the “tyran- 
nies’ that encumber the drama today goes on to outline his 
vision of the great dance-drama of the future. His book is vigor- 
ous and stimulating—especially in its plea for the release of the 
art of the dance from its manifold limitations: 


“Tt must, then, be conceded that there are moments in great drama for 
which words prove an inadequate medium for the expression of emotion. 
Always has this been so and always shall it be, and the limitation has 
never been more satisfactorily circumvented verbally than it was in the 
beginning by the Greeks. . . . No more in this direction can ever be 
achieved save in eliminating the redundancy of verbal expression alto- 
gether and substituting for it an intensified choral expression, making, 
where possible, the sufferer his own and the only chorus, expressing him- 
self in mime and movement alone, aided by the new and potent medium 
of light, color and mass, that is of expressive and changing scenic 
design. 


In The American Ballet (Holt) Ted Shawn is equally con- 
cerned with the future of the dance, which he conceives to be on 
the point of developing into a truly American art. He has prac- 
tical suggestions to make, based on his own experience as dancer, 
teacher and successful director of a large school. He hopes to see 
a Theatre of the Dance rise in New York where this eldest sister 
of all the arts of the theatre shall have a home at last. He has 
a fund of practical knowledge to bring to the discussion of the 
dance and the experience of his wife, Ruth St. Denis, as well as his 
own in working out a freer, broader and more vital conception 
of its history and its future: 


“The renaissance of the dance,” he writes, “which is now taking place, 
and which we all recognize, owes its beginnings to the pioneering of two 
great American dancers, Ruth St. Denis and Isadora Duncan. In all 
the writings in regard to the Russian ballet, the Russians themselves state 
that it was after seeing Isadora Duncan dance in Russia that the Romantic 
Revolution took place. . . . Here in America, also born from the first 
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seed of the American pioneers, a stronger and more wholesome tree has 
been slowly and sturdily growing. This is because the American growth 
is from the spiritual seed.” 

Another form of the theatre’s art which is in equal need of 
renewal and rejuvenation is the opera. The most interesting dis- 
cussions on the subject published this year are the chapters devoted 
to the Musical Studio in Oliver M. Sayler’s Inside the Moscow 
Art Theatre (Brentano’s). Only Dr. P. Mario Marafioti’s The 
New Vocal Art (Boni and Liveright) has anything of interest 
to say about possible developments. He pleads for what he terms 
True Canto, singing as the expression of the content of song, 
rather than Bel Canto which is singing as the production of 
beautiful sounds. 

“Today,” he says, “whoever analyzes the singing of the living giant 
of the operatic and concert stage, Feodor Chaliapin, can easily see that 
he has raised Vocal Art to the highest standards of intellectuality and 
truthfulness; and certainly he did not do it by depending on his Bel 
Canto. Even in operas of the old style, like Don Carlos, he has suc- 
ceeded in injecting into the veins of the old melodies a sense of vocal 
interpretation which is absolutely modern, and gives the music new life. 
We claim, in fact, that his art excels in this opera more than in any other 
just because, discarding all traditions, he elevates it, with his fine sense of 
interpretation, to a true expression of the human feelings embodied in 
the role.” 

Dame Nellie Melba makes her appearance in print in the usual 
stout volume of anecdotes and reminiscences, Melodies and Memo- 
ries (Doran), in which, though kings and queens figure abun- 
dantly, there is but one center of attraction. Mary Fitch Wat- 
kins contributes a gay interlude to all this serious fare in her lively 
descripions of what goes on behind the big gold curtain at the 
Metropolitan, Behind the Scenes of the Opera (Frederick A. 
Stokes). For the student interested in the mechanism and tech- 
nique of singing there is a learned treatise on the Control of Breath 
(Oxford University Press) written by an Associate of the Royal 
College of Music, George Dodds, and a physician, James D. 
Lickley, M.D. 

Practical and technical matters for the theatre are also treated 
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The New Spirit in the European Theatre (Doran) 


In his new volume on the more radical tendencies in the Euro- 
pean theatre, Huntly Carter offers this scene design from the 
Vienna Burgtheater’s production of Ferenc Molnar’s The Red 
Mill as illustrative of the growing machine influence upon stage 
setting. Mr. Carter calls attention to the red steps uniting stage 
and auditorium. “They are used by the crowd of ‘pure souls’ 
who are seen (left) entering Hell to be corrupted by the Magis- 
ter (center). The latter provides the spectacle for Satan and 
his Host, who are seated in the stalls watching it.” The playing 
space is divided into three parts. The orchestra pit is reserved 
for the throne of Satan, the lower part of the set for the drama 
enacted before him, and the machines for his conspiring crew. 








The Dance of Siva (The Sunwise Turn, Inc.) 


The Rajput painting of the Eighteenth Century, which Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy reproduces in the new edition of 
The Dance of Siva, conveys the impression of the vivid 
sense of theatrical design which is inherent in many of the 
paintings of Hindu artists. Such works of art as this one 
have been used as a source of inspiration for the scene de- 
signs and costumes of such Oriental plays as Kai Khosru, 
so successfully acted by children at the Heckscher Theatre, 
New York, under the direction of Edith King and Dorothy 
Coit. ‘These producers this season will devote their energies 
to the recreation of the milieu of the Middle Ages with a 
production of Aucassin and Nicolette. 
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in the spring crop. Mr. Frank Shay in The Practical Theatre 
(Appleton) gives excellent advice and guidance to the organizer 
of Little Theatres and other theatrical groups. It is Mr. Shay’s 
opinion that: 

“The American theatre today, by virtue of the pioneer work of the 
smaller and independent producing groups, is the healthiest and finest 
theatre in the world. . . . The independent theatre has accomplished 
much and its future is rich with promise. It has grown up, matured and 
has taken its place among the theatres of the world. It has the confi- 
dence of its audiences and it receives from the audience that which can 
never be given to the strictly commercial theatre—enthusiasm.” 

The Scenewright (Macmillan), by André Smith, is another 
worker’s book. In it the author has described with meticulous 
detail the method of making scene models. From drawing board 
to completed set, he indicates every possible step, emphasizing 
the value of using models for preliminary sketches as well as for 
the final design. His last chapter is devoted to a description of 
how to make inexpensive scenery and the book throughout is illus- 
trated in such a way as to make clear all the technical processes 
involved. As a handbook for student and beginner it has the ad- 
vantage of clarity, simplicity and practicability. Less successful 
is Halliam Bosworth’s effort to convey to the reader his concep- 
tion of the actor’s craft in his Technique of Dramatic Art (Mac- 
millan). The difficulty seems to be that the essentials of acting, 
more than those of any other art, cannot be conveyed by the cor- 
respondence school method, no matter how thoroughly conversant 
the teacher may be with the routine and accepted conventions of 
the craft. 

Another textbook, for still another branch of the theatre’s wide- 
spread forms of expression is Esther Willard Bates’ The Art of 
Producing Pageants (Walter Baker Co.). Miss Bates is minute 
and definite in her suggestions, and never tedious. Her book, with 
its careful study of a complicated subject, supplemented by Roland 
Holt’s List of Music for Plays and Pageants (Appleton) will be 
a boon to anyone embarking on this type of work. In her chapter 
on definitions Miss Bates says: 
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“Percy MacKaye in his various books and articles has many idealistic 
things to say. The preface to Caliban is highly suggestive, and a sentence 
or two taken from it, and herein quoted, should be so memorized and 
practised by the pageant author or producer that it becomes an instinctive 
ideal constantly making an impress upon the finished work. 

“These are the sentences: ‘Synchronous with every speech should 
occur in production effects of pantomime, lighting, music, and movement, 
with due proportion and emphasis. (The pageant should be) not a 
structure simply of written words, but a structure really of potential, 
interrelated pantomime, music, dance, lighting, acting, song, both chorus 
and lyrical, scene values, stage management, and spoken words.’ ”’ 


A new pageant to fit almost any patriotic occasion is Constance 
d’Arcy Mackay’s America Triumphant (Appleton) and as an 
assistance to all this type of work—pageants, community plays, 
schools, church processions and tableaux, The Folk Costume Book 
by Frances H. Haire will be most welcome. It is published by 
A. S. Barnes and Co., and illustrated by Gertrude Moser. Its 
authors emphasize the fact that “the costumes have been worked 
out in inexpensive but effective material, the nationalities strongly 
characterized and the drawings and descriptions made for prac- 
tical use and easy reference.” 

Books on the history and literature of the theatre are naturally 
in greater abundance than any other type and from the scholarly 
presses of England and America come a number of books on special 
periods and phases in the development of the theatre. Shake- 
speare, endlessly fascinating, has his full quota of discussion, be- 
ginning with Harley Granville-Barker’s address to the British 
Academy, From Henry V to Hamlet (Oxford University Press), 
wherein he draws attention to the unplumbed depths of the great 
tragedies. The production of these plays, he says 


. “is a high task and a hard task and a task, as I contend never fully 
attempted yet. For Shakespeare did in these great imaginings break 
through the boundaries of the material theatre that he knew, and none 
that we have yet known has been able to compass them. Can such a 
theatre be brought to being? How can we say till we have tried. But 
as Shakespeare never ceased to be the practical playwright and man of 
the theatre, the chances are perhaps, that it can.” 
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John Middleton Murry, from the point of view of the poet and 
mystic, delves a little way into these “great imaginings” in his vol- 
ume on Shakespeare and Keats, absorbingly interesting to everyone 
who is sensitive to the upflowing of the mystic interpretation through 
the currents of the mechanistic civilization of today. Shakespeare 
in France, by C. M. Haines, Side-Lights on Elizabethan Drama, 
by H. D. Sykes (all from the Oxford University Press), and Falstaff 
(Macmillan), by Albert H. Tolman, are among the other Shake- 
spearian topics. Prof. Tolman treats entertainingly of such varied 
details of Shakespearian lore as why Falstaff was created, Shake- 
speare’s management of action and his use of the stage and the early 
history of his reputation. Of this latter subject he says: 

“The present attitude toward Shakespeare is in some ways as different 
from that of his own day as can well be concetved. His first works to 
appear were the poems Venus and Adonis, 1593, and The Rape of 
Lucrece, 1594. Shakespeare’s first fame came from these poems. He 
evidently considered it an ordinary thing to be a dramatist, but a great 
thing to be a narrative poet, and he sought to establish his reputation by 
the careful polishing and accurate printing of these poems.”’ 

“Shakespeare's contemporaries were especially impressed by the 
facility with which he produced his plays. Heminge and Condell in the 
address to the great variety of readers prefixed to the First Folio say 
of the dramatist: ‘His mind and hand went together; and what he 
thought, he uttered with that easiness, that we have scarce received from 
him a blot in his papers.’ ” 

As a background for a discussion of comedy as represented by 
Bonamy Dobrée’s Restoration Comedy (Oxford University Press) 
and Watson’s Sheridan and Robertson (Harvard University Press) 
we have The Comic and Realistic in English Drama (Chicago 
University Press), by John B. Moore, and Humor in the Rus- 
sian Comedy from Catherine to Gogol (Columbia University 
Press), by A. P. Coleman, both more scholarly than perceptive; 
and, finally, to bring the historical into relation with the modern, 
Stauffer’s The Progress of Drama Thru the Centuries (Macmillan). 
The end of the last century is memorable in theatrical annals 
for the flowering of such dramatic genius as Ibsen’s and for the 
development of a new vitality in the whole world of the theatre, 
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as witnessed by the inception and growth of the Théatre Libre 
in Paris. Hermann J. Weigand presents, in 4 Modern Ibsen 
(Holt) a close study of Ibsen’s twelve leading dramas. In this 
day of Ibsen revivals his study is a welcome guide, philosopher 
and friend. He says of it in his preface: 


“This book represents an attempt rather at creative interpretation than 
at scholarly research in the usual sense of the term. That may explain 
the absence of strictly scholarly method, the omission of most of the bio- 
graphical data found in other publications, the treatment of only what is 
roughly the second half of Ibsen’s work, and the detailed and elementary 
nature of the discussion.” 


Samuel Montefiore Waxman’s Antoine and the Théatre Libre 
(Harvard University Press) is the first book in English on this 
important figure in the modern theatre. Mr. Waxman has had 
recourse not only to the printed records of the Théatre Libre, 
including Antoine’s own collection of clippings, his Recollections 
in French (extracts from which were printed in the March, 1925, 
number of Theatre Arts Monthly), but primarily to the man 
himself, his friends and colleagues. This is a stimulating and 
readable account of an engrossing subject. 


“Satan furnished this commonplace world of ours with its first great 
rebel, and every age since then has given us its rebels more or less great, 
because, once seated on the comfortable thrones of the gods whom they 
have displaced, they have ceased to rebel and have joined hands with the 
rebel hunters. One of the most consistent rebels of modern times is 
André Antoine, founder of the Théatre Libre, father of the theatre that 
still bears his name, one-time director of the French national theatre, the 
Odéon, and today free-lance critic and god of the Paris stage. And in 
things dramatic, Paris is France. As a punishment for his audacity, 
Antoine was hurled from the heaven of the drama, but he has wrested 
from the gods of convention the sovereignty of the stage and reigns 
today supreme, yet still a rebel. . . . Despite what has been said to the 
contrary, Antoine created no school of drama and belongs to no school. 
He is interested in philosophical and poetic plays provided they are plays 
and not mere literature. He is the least chauvinistic of Frenchman, and 
is the first to admit that Hauptmann is the greatest living dramatist, just 
as Stanislavsky is the greatest producer. He has done more to introduce 
fresh elements into modern French drama than any man living. He 
belongs to an association which assists young dramatists, and is its 
guiding spirit.” 
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The American Dramatist (Little, Brown & Co.) 


In his volume of exploration into the forgotten realm of the 
early American theatre, Montrose J. Moses throws new light 
on such widely popular melodramas as Davy Crockett, a thriller 
ot the backwoods writen by James E. Murdock, which enjoyed 
an enduring vitality until its excitements were supplanted by 
those of the motion pictures. Mr. Moses uses, as illustrative 
of the simple interest and unquestioning faith of American audi- 
ences of the mid-nineteenth century, this typical poster, now 
preserved in the collection of the New York Public Library. 
The late Frank Mayo achieved a triumphant success in this 
role of Davy Crockett, the young Lochinvar of the backwoods. 
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London’s Lost Theatres of the Nineteenth Century (London, John Lane) 


This gay color-print by Thomas Rowlandson, from Pyne’s Mi- 
crocosm of London, which is included in Erroll Sherson’s fasci- 
nating record of London's Lost Theatres, shows Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre in full swing. The Circus itself was twice burnt, first in 
1794 and again in 1804, but in each reincarnation it was equally 
popular with rich and poor, because of the shrewd business 
methods of Astley, who was a precursor of P. T. Barnum in the 
art of showmanship. Drawn by his advertising into the Amphi- 
theatre, Lady Bessborough wrote: ‘Think of my going to Ast- 
ley’s last night. ‘There is a battle on the stage with real horses 
galloping full speed; and fighting to a beautiful white light 
like day dawn, that is quite beautiful . . .” 
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From the Théatre Libre we come very naturally to the rebel 
theatre in general and its manifestations throughout the world in 
the form of the independent art theatres in Europe and America. 
The new edition of Sheldon Cheney’s The Art Theatre (Alfred A. 
Knopf) brings his excellent account of the entire movement up 
to date and is a most clear, reliable and inspiring record of ten 
years’ development, especially as it effects the art theatres of 
America. In summarizing the actual change in the general out- 
look in the last ten years Mr. Cheney says: 

“The progressive theatres . . . have made history in two directions. 
On Broadway, in the very center of the commercial amusement market 
place, they have not been content to remain merely a threat to the old 
order—which was the best we could claim for them a decade ago—but 
have become competitors in a particularly disagreeable and menacing 
way; with menace of better grade goods offered with greater assurance 
of permanent satisfaction to the consumer. They have incidentally taken 
over a considerable number of regular playhouses, and are building 
others. 

In the other direction, away from Broadway, they have retrieved 
innumerable barns, barrooms, churches, studios and other odds and ends 
of civilized buildings all the way from Maine to California . . . and in 
these have rigged up ve sort of possible and impossible stage, and 
are giving hundreds of plays thereon every week. . . . This double- 
directioned group movement, embracing perhaps five hundred producing 
outfits, is collectively our insurgent theatre, and in its best manifestation, 
our art theatre.” 

Historical, too, but with a lighter touch is Errol Sherson’s Lon- 
don’s Lost Theatres (John Lane, The Bodley Head), a subject 
which gives Mr. Sherson ample opportunity for reminiscences of 
the departed glory of England’s recent theatrical past; and for the 
recording of innumerable amusing anecdotes of theatres, managers, 
performances, actors and actresses familiar to London playgoers in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. Mr. Sherson’s knowledge 
is encyclopedic and his familiarity with the by-ways as well as the 
highways of the stage makes his record of fifty years of playgoing 
both varied and entertaining. His conviction that the great days of 
the theatre are forever dead in no way diminishes one’s enjoyment 
of his descriptions of the melodramas, pantomimes and bombastical 
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performances that delighted the audiences in these vanished play- 
houses. 

Mr. Errol’s book is that of the confirmed play-goer, while 
Charles B. Cochran’s Secrets of a Showman (Holt) is written from 
the other side of the foot-lights and has an authenticity and vigor 
all its own. 

“Tt seems to me a wonderful book,” writes Mr. Agate in his preface, 
“at least it has given me a sense of wonder at the size and scope of the 
general design—wonder at the marvellously stored memory, at the 
simple candor which informs these fairy tales. . . .” 

Fascinating reading, this, as is also John Barrymore’s Confessions 
of an Actor, recently published in book form by Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. Mr. Barrymore is young to be reminiscent, but he does it 
excellently well—and now and again says something really worth 
while about his profession and its problems. 

The collected plays are so familiar that they need only be listed. 
A volume of James M. Barrie from Charles Scribner’s Sons con- 
tains Quality Street, The Admirable Crichton, What Every Woman 
Knows, Dear Brutus, The Twelve Pound Look, The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals. In his preface William Lyon Phelps says: 


“It is true that Barrie has mastered the technique of the theatre; he is 
not a literary man who writes interesting dramatic books; he has an 
uncanny knowledge of plot, dialogue and theatrical effect. Every one of 
his plays, stripped of its literary quality, would make an effective motion 
picture. He knows human nature and can create human beings on the 
stage; he knows human nature, and understands how to arrest and hold 
his audiences. The curious fact that he regards Pinero’s Jris as the best 
play of our time is a revelation of his prolonged study of dramatic tech- 
nique and of his homage to the well-made play.” 


The sixth volume of the Galsworthy series (Scribner’s) contains 
The Forest, Old English and The Show. Harper and Brothers are 
publishing a volume containing all the plays written by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay—Aria da Capo, The Lamp and the Bell, and the 
satirical fantasy, 7'wo Slatterns and a King. Among the volumes of 
collected one-act plays Alfred Kreymborg’s two volumes, Puppet 
Plays and Rocking Chairs (French) stand out as particularly witty 
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and arresting, while those of Thomas Wood Stevens in a collection 
called The Nursery Maid of Heaven and Other Plays (Appleton), 
are noticeable for their variety and pictorial qualities. Martin 
Flavin’s one acters—Brains and Other One Act Plays (French) are 
excellent melodrama with a sauce of humor, as in Caleb Stone’s 
Death Watch and A Question of Principle. Appleton is also pub- 
lishing an anthology of one act plays which contains many familiar 
titles: The Managers, by J. C. Lincoln; Finders Keepers, by George 
Kelly, etc. Among the plays from Samuel French which have been 
seen on the stage, if not in print are: The Youngest, by Philip 
Barry; The Goose Hangs High, by Lewis Beach; Chicken Feed, 
by Guy Bolton; Mrs. Partridge Presents, by Mary Kennedy and 
Ruth Hawthorne; Aren’t We All, by Frederick Lonsdale; The 
Amethyst, by Victor Mapes; Sally and Company, by Kenyon Nich- 
olson; Three Graces, by K. Nicholson and Dana Reed; Lightnin’, 
by Winchell Smith and Frank Bacon; The Boy Who Discovered 
Easter, by Elizabeth McFadden; The Belle of Philadelphia Town, 
by Pauline Phelps and Marion Short. The Green Goddess, by 
William Archer—this from Alfred Knopf, We Moderns, by Israel 
Zangwill (Macmillan), and from Appleton Bimbo the Pirate, by 
Booth Tarkington; Riches, by Gilbert Emery; So That’s That, by 
John V. A. Weaver, and Post-Mortem, by Gilbert Emery, all four 
amusing comedies appropriate for Little Theatre production. In 
French’s World’s Best Play series, edited by Barrett H. Clark, are 
two new titles—Ralph Roister Doister (1540), by Nicholas Udall, 
the first full length comedy in English, and Ladies and Hussars, 
by Alexander Fedro, in a spirited translation from the Polish, by 
Florence and George R. Noyes. These, with the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press’s small volume edition of the Comedies of William Con- 
greve, edited with an introduction and notes by Bonamy Dobrée 
and The Dramatist, by Reynolds (1764) cover the spring contribu- 
tion to the classic theatre and round out the long list of collected 
and republished plays. 

The plays from the current season on Broadway which have 
already found their way into print are treated elsewhere in this 
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issue, while the new and so far unproduced plays of the spring col- 
lection are best presented in the following schedule. 

The Game of Love and Death, by Romain Rolland (Henry Holt 
and Co.), twelve characters—nine men and three women. Scene: 
A salon in Paris during the Revolution. 

A long one-act play forming part of Rolland’s projected epic of 
the French Revolution of which Danton, The Fourteenth of July, 
and Wolves, have already been published, and produced. Rolland 
shows the effect of such terrific cataclysms as the French Revolution 
on civilization and the individual. His characters are ultimately 
deprived of everything but the desire to live. 

Robert Burns, by John Drinkwater (Houghton Mifflin). Burns 
and thirty-four other characters—Nell, Jean and Gavin Hamilton 
being the principals. 

Scenes, seven in number, sketch the life of Burns from plough- 
share to death bed. The play is an anthology of Burns’ poems set in 
unconvincing prose. 

There's a Moon Tonight, by Alfred Kreymborg (Samuel 
French). Twelve characters, of which three are women. Scene: 
In and about the neat square boarding house of Mrs. Amanda 
Biggs, on the Fourth of July of almost any year. 

This is Mr. Kreymborg’s first long play and has the subtle satire 
and contrapuntal charm that are characteristic of this poet-play- 
wright of the human puppet stage. The two poets, the two editors 
and the two bewitching housemaids in this comedy pop in and out 
of the little house, appear at windows, lean over the roof, make love 
at all angles in a staccato rhythm of words and movement that 
delight the ear and the eye alike. 

Naboth’s Vineyard, by Clemence Dane (Macmillan). A stage 
piece in three acts and seven scenes, with ten principal characters, 
eight men and two women and many lesser parts as well as soldiers, 
crowds, etc. 

Scene: Various rooms in the Ivory Palace, built by King Ahab 
for Queen Jezebel and the terrace overlooking Naboth’s Vineyard. 

In gorgeous trappings and with true Old Testament violence, 
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Miss Dane set the stage for her story. The struggle of Jezebel to 
hold Jehu to her and to her wider ambition—his final treachery and 
the victory of the forces of Jehovah against those of Baal unfold in 
a series of colorful scenes. The play has a barbaric sweep and 
splendor that engages the imagination of the reader, but might make 
the producer tremble. 

Ulysses in Ithaca, by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. (Holt). Eight 
principal characters—Ulysses, Telemachus, Penelope and the Old 
Men who fought and wandered with Ulysses. Scene: The Banquet 
Hall of the Palace in Ithaca—and its courtyard. 

This is a study of the heroic spirit that will not accept diminution 
and weakness. Ulysses, home at last after his wanderings, cannot 
tolerate the slow processes of decay, and leads his Old Men back 
once more to the high seas and to inevitable death. The theme is 
large and well imagined, and in the scene where Ulysses tries to 
bend his bow—and fails, it comes briefly to life. 

Lost, by George Agnew Chamberlain (Putnam’s). A play in 
seven settings. Seven men and four women, minor characters and 
servants. Scene, New York and the wilds of South America. 

Mr. Chamberlain has returned to his first novel for the theme of 
his first play. The result, in spite of much South American local 
color, is unconvincing and artificial. 

In Aunt Mahaly’s Cabin, by Paul Green (French). Characters: 
Two negroes, two sheriffs and eight ghosts and goblins. Scene: The 
deserted cabin of an old negro witch-woman in the swamps of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Green calls his one-act play a negro melodrama, but it would 
be more correctly styled a “terror-drama.” A negro murderer, after 
killing a white man for his money, cuts the throat of his accomplice 
and is in turn caught by the ha’nts and horrors of his own imagina- 
tion and of his racial tradition. 
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TYL ULENSPIEGEL 


or THE SONG OF DRUMS 


An Heroic Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


ACT I.—THE OWL IN THE GLASS 
PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


TYL ULENSPIEGEL 
NELE, Katheline’s daughter 
LAMME GOEDZAK, friend to Tyl 
A COUNT 
AN IMAGE-BREAKER 
A BAILIFF 
AN INNKEEPER 
A BLACKSMITH 
CALLEKEN, Lamme’s wife 
GILLINE 
TTOWNSMEN AND PASSERS-BY 


The scene is a market-place where fairs 
are held, and the time late in the 
afternoon of a spring day. In the 
background is the apse of a church, 
with figures of the saints in niches and 
an exterior pulpit under a canopy. To 
the right are wooden tables set around 
the porch of an inn, and to the left is 
a covered cart with its shafts resting 
on the ground. Townspeople and peas- 
ants sit drinking at the tables. One 
of them plays the Flemish bag-pipes as 
music for a country dance. The dance 
is ending when Tyl, now a young man 


Editor's Note. 


in the twenties, comes from the back- 
ground and seats himself at one of the 
tables. The handsome young Hostess 
comes out to serve him. 


Hostess. Young man, I know your 
face. 
Tyt. I am Lord of Fenland, Baron 


Bulrush, and Count of Ditchwater. 
And in this town, where I was born, 
I own a hundred acres of moonshine. 
Hostess. What land is that? 
Ty. A desert sown with seeds of hope, 
fair hostess. Draw me a quart for the 
price of a thimbleful. 


This is the first act, or second part, of Mr. Dukes’ new play. 


The prologue was published in the last issue, and The Hive of Bees (Act 2) and 
The Song of Drums (Act 3) will appear in the next two issues of THEATRE ARTS. 
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Are you not Tyl, son of 


HostTEss. 
Nicholas the Coalman? 


Tyz. Speak lower, if you love me. 


Hostess. Why, have the Spaniards set 
a price on your head? 

Tyt. Let us not jog their memory. 
Hostrss. For your father’s sake you 
shall drink for nothing in my house. 
Tyt. Would it were for my own sake! 
Hostess. What, rude boy, are you 

grown to manhood already? 

Tyt. Fatherless as standing corn, 
motherless as a fallen apple. But ripe, 
my beauty, ripe. Will you not taste 
and see? 

Hostess. I think you are of the age 
when all women are one. 

Tyzt. And one woman all. 


Hostess. But am I the one? 

Tyt [Taking her by the waist]. Try 
me and see. 

Hostess [Escaping him]. No, I will 


take your word for your manhood. 

Tyt. I have a man’s eyes and ears. 
[Lowering his voice.| They tell me 
you have customers today. 

Hostess. Dark men are in the town— 
dark strangers dancing with our 
maids. Their skins are brown as 
chestnuts. 

Ty. The Spanish sun has roasted them. 

Hostess. What is afoot? 

Tyt. Deeds are afoot. My ears are 
open. Therefore be silent, hostess. 

Hostess. My lips are firm. 

Ty. Your lips are cherries of a Flem- 
ish tree. 

Hostess. Golden tongue! But here, I 
think, comes the maid of your choice. 

The Hostess goes away, and presently 
Nele comes from the background. She 
and T yl are left alone together. 


Tyt [Going towards her]. Nele, my 
love! 
Netz. Nay, never touch me, for I am 


vexed with you. Must I mow the 
fields alone, while you go a-fairing in 
the town? I think you could not heed 
me less if we were married already. 
Tyt. I have not come a-fairing, Nele. 


Nee. Then why must I seek for you 
in the taverns? Aye, and find you 
there! The hay stands thick and 
sweet; the scythe is set for mowing; 
and yet today you were fled like a bat 
before the sunrise. 

Ty. This night I heard a trumpeter. 

Ne LE. The wind in the trees, maybe. 

Ty. I heard men marching and the roll 
of drums. 

Nee. It was but thunder, Tyl. 

Tyt. It was thunder, indeed, but the 
storm was in my breast. 

Neve. Tyl, my heart has stopped! What 
are you saying? 

Tyzt. The storm is in my breast. O 
joyous month of May! . . . The boughs 
are streaming music; come, good In- 
quisitors, ’tis time to burn and hang. 
Wild roses are a-flower; come, sweet 
informers, pluck a nosegay from our 
hearts. The bees are swarming; let 
the King inherit honeycombs. O lovely 
month of May! The finches pipe for 
dancing maids; come, sword and pike, 
come, fire and gallows. O gentle 
month of May! 

Neve. Beloved, let me share your bit- 
terness and make it sweet. 

Ty. I am lonely, Nele, lonely in the 
midst of men; and for that ill there is 
no cure. My father’s ashes beat 
against my heart, and my mother’s 
grave gives root to oaken cudgels. It 
is fifteen years since they are gone, and 
still Death reaps in Flanders. Where 
Death reaps, how shall men mow? If 
I am idle, who will stir? If I sleep, 
who will wake? If I flinch, who will 
stand fast? 


Nete. Let any man dare call you cow- 
ard! 
Ty. I call myself coward while Span- 


ish goats browse on our fields. A 
man’s part is to drive them headlong. 
Neve. And a woman’s, you will say, to 
weep at home. 

Ty. Nele, I must needs go. 

Neve. Yes, you must needs go, and I 
know it, Tyl. 
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Tyit. Your image shall be next my 
heart. 
Neve. I would rather your head were 


next my bosom. But I think your 
dame was right. You are of the age 
when all women are one. 

Tyzt. And one woman all. 

Neve. “Am I the one?” she asked you, 
and her eyes laughed, for she knew 
she was not. Shall I ask it too? 

Tyu [As if to embrace her]. You are 
the one. 

Neve. I shall be yours when you need 
me, wild lover. 

Tyzt. Do I not need you now? 

Nee. As little as the scythe that leans 
against your gate. 

Tyt. As much as the sun that warms 
the meadow. 

Neve. As little as comfort, as little as 
peace. 

Tyz. As much as hope, as much as long- 
ing. O, Nele, I am all afire for you! 
Lower not your eyes, my sweet. And 
cover not your breasts; the sun would 
paint them. 

Nee. Golden tongue, golden heart, 
shall I believe you? 

Ty. Believe yourself! 

Nee. Nay, I will marry no pilgrim at 
the outset of his pilgrimage. Never 
call me a millstone round the neck of 
adventure. You shall wait for my 
kisses till your homecoming. 

Ty. I shall run the swifter to the fight. 

Neve. But not the swifter from the 
enemy. O Tyl, guard yourself! Be- 
ware the fire in which your father 
burned ! 


Ty. I am fireproof. 

Neve. Where flames fail, a sword may 
strike. 

Ty. I have a coat of mail under my 
skin. 


Nee. Tyl, you mock me. I feel naught 
but flesh and blood, soft as my own. 
If you should be wounded, who will 
tend you? Give me a doublet and let 
me follow you to the fight. 


Tyzt. Then losing you, I might lose all, 
No, Nele, the road is for me alone. 
Nee. Is there no storm within my 
breast? What of my mother, who 
was maddened, worse than murdered? 
When I think of her, how can I fold 
arms and look sadly out of window? 
Can I be content to drive the geese to 
market while you drive the Spaniards 

to their doom? 

Tyzt. Nele, you speak wildly now. | 
could take you for a witch. 

Netz. My mother was a witch, they 
said. She knew the magic of black 
skies and serpent waves. She saw the 
gleam of Satan’s smile before the thun- 
der. 

Tyt. Nele! 

Neve. But all I know is noonday magic 
—the spell of trees in blossom and the 
quivering air, the breath of grass, the 
crackle of the gorse. I waken with 
the birds, and toil with the bees, and 
swoon in silence with the glowing 
earth. O Tyl! When hawthorn blooms 
and summer is near, then I could leave 
this world and fly beyond the stars . . . 
to you, to you! 

Tyzt. If I could have a thousand lives, 
they should be yours. In every day 
you are the silent, secret hour. 

Nee. Brave words for bitter partings! 

Tyut. My Nele, sweeter times will come. 
One day on apple, plum and pear trees, 
in our Flemish orchards, we may see a 
Spaniard hang from every bough. 

Neve [Covering her face]. There is 
but one sweet time—that is your home- 
coming. Go, then, wild lover, since 
you must. I will be faithful. 

Tyzt. Shall I find you safe when I re- 
turn? 

Neve. I will be faithful, Tyl. Ask me 
no more; for I will not ask you so 
much. Must we part now? 


Tyt. This very day. I take the road 
at sunset. 
Neve. Will you not make provision for 


your journey? 
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Tyt. I have ten crowns. The rest are 
hidden in the place you know. 

Neve. Now I am vexed with you in- 
deed. Are there no geese in my flock, 
that you set out like a hungry vaga- 
bond on the road? 

Tyt. I thought to slip from the town 
unseen. 

Netz. Unseen you may be, but not un- 
provided. Wait here for me. If I am 
to be housewife, and furnish your 
larder, | may yet hold my tears a little 
while. 

Tyt. Nele— 

Neve. Wait. 

She goes. A movement is presently seen 
within the cart. The canvas covering 
is stealthily drawn aside, and there ap- 


pears the round face of Lamme 
Goedzak. 
LamME. Hist! 


He disappears. 

Tyt. Who spoke? 

LAMME [Reappearing]. Hist! 

He holds up in one hand a half-eaten 
loaf and in the other a flask of wine. 


Tyt [Turning upon him]. Lamme 
Goedzak! 

LamMMeE. Aye, Lamme. Is the maiden 
gone? 

Ty. She will return. 

LAMME. ‘That is well, for I think she 


spoke of provisions. [He clambers out 
of the cart, still munching.| She puts 
me in mind of my wife, and then I 
grieve. And when I grieve, I needs 
must eat and drink. 

Tyt. Do you always grieve, Lamme? 

LamMME [Munching]. I am the saddest 
of men. 

Tyt. Yet, I think you will not waste 
away. 

LaMME. Do you know, Tyl, where our 
soul has its dwelling? 

Tyt. No, Lamme. 

LaMME. In our stomach it dwells, like 
a good husbandman, tilling our meat 
and drink. Mark you, I do not say 
that meat and drink are all. They are 
but the soil of life. They need the til- 


lage of the spirit, as earth needs the 
plough. While the body lives, the soul 
must labour. 

Ty. And when the body dies, what 
then? 

LamMeE. Ah, Tyl, that is the saddest of 
thoughts—a poor soul sent fasting 
through Purgatory without a strip of 
earthly soil to call its own! When I 
think of that, I could empty a barrel 
at one draught. 

He lifts his bottle and drinks. 


Tyt. Come, come, this hasty drinking 
benefits no part but the kidneys. Give 
me the bottle. 

LAMME [Giving him the bottle]. Will 


you drink any better? 

Ty. I will drink with joyful temper- 
ance. [He lifts it to his lips.] But 
call me Spaniard if there is a sparrow’s 
draught remaining. 

LaMME. I have been very sad this 
morning, and my cellar is almost dry. 
He gropes in the cart and pulls out an- 
other bottle and a piece of meat, which 

he cuts in slices and devours. 

Tyxt. Lamme, you eat too fast. I ama 
pilgrim, and need sustenance too. 

LAMME [Giving him meat]. You shall 
have four slices of the ham of melan- 
choly, since you are parting from your 
maid. But do not grieve too deeply, 
lest we devour all our store. 

Ty. I will grieve in moderation. [Eat- 
ing.| So you are still seeking for your 
wife who left you? 


LAMME. Aye, Tyl. ([Eating.] My 
dear sweet wife! How shapely she 
was, and how lovely her eyes! The 


neighbours said she cared for naught 
but ribbons and laces, but who will 
blame her? Are not the flowers richly 
dressed ? 

Tyzt. They are, Lamme. 

LAMME. And her hands, her little white 
hands! Never would I let her blacken 
them with kitchen drudgery. Not a 
pan did she touch in two years. Take 
a pull at this flask; I will drink later. 
Yes, I swept the house, I made the bed, 
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I washed the dishes for her. Eat, Ty], 
this ham was smoked in Ghent. True, 
she came home late o’ nights, but I was 
so glad to see her face again that I 
never scolded her. Those lips, those 
eyes! When she left me, I lost all. 
Drink, Tyl, this is a Brussels vintage 
with the flavour of Burgundy. 

Tyzt. Why did she leave you? 

LAMME [Waving a crust]. Ah, why in- 
deed? How can I tell? One day she 
was there, and the next she was gone. 
Will she come back to me? 

Tyit. Two things never return, once 
they are flown—money spent and a 
love grown weary. 

LAMME. Maybe I was too boorish for 
her liking. Yes, I am a coarse fellow, 
God help me, and no fit mate for such 
sweetness as hers. Moonface, she called 
me. And she would pull down her 
sleeves when I looked upon her round 
white arms. O, those arms! Daily 
bread of love, shall I never eat of 
thee again? Wild thyme of kisses, 
shall I never taste your fragrance?.. . 
Tyl, is there any wine left in the flask? 

Ty. A drop or two. 

LAMME. Give it me, for a lump comes 
into my throat when I think of her. 
New waves that roll along the sunny 
river—where are the old waves now? 
. . . Feel in the pouch and see if 
there be one more slice of ham. 

Ty. Half a slice. 

LaMME [Munching it]. 
half comforted. 

Tyt. How came you in that cart? 

LAMME. ‘The cart is mine. You must 
know, Tyl, that I am now a man of 
substance. 

Ty. So much is plain to the eye. 

LaMME. I came a-fairing to seek my 
wife. For I hope to meet her face in 
the crowd, and I look into the faces of 
the girls who pass and they look into 
mine. 

Tyi. Aye, Lamme, I am sure they do. 

LAMME. —and then misfortunes befall 
me. This morning I looked into the 


Then I am 


eyes of such a beauty, and before [ 
could crave her pardon, we were arm 
in arm together on the way to her 
lodging. 

Tyt. Oho! 

LAMME. But if I sinned, it was from a 
good heart. I would not disappoint 
the girl, having given her such a prom- 
ise of my inclination. 

Tyt. You are as gentle as ever, my 
friend. Well, harness your horse and 
drive home again before sunset, for 
our ways must part. 

LAMME. Did you not speak of some pil- 
grimage that you must make? 

Tyz. I am seeking men who shall save 
the land of Flanders. 

LAMME. That is Greek to me, but I am 
seeking my wife, and we might go to- 
gether. 

Tyt. Do you love a soldier’s life, 
Lamme? 

LAMME. I cannot run, and standing 
still I offer too generous a mark to the 
enemy. But short of battle, the sol- 
dier’s life pleases me well. I love tav- 
erns and music, and wenches with a 
rolling eye—saving my dear wife's 
memory. I have a soldierly love of 
fishing, too. A well-baked carp—is 
there a sweeter dish? And I can carry 
messages through the lines of foemen; 
trust me for that. I can swallow a 
parchment for secrecy if need be, 
though it goes much against an orderly 
stomach. Be my captain, friend Ty], 
and let me serve you. Between your 
wits and mine we shall not starve. 

Ty. Let me give you warning first. 

LAMME. Nay, do not cool my courage 
while it simmers. I am in the mood to 
go blindfold to the fray. Tell me only 
what our part shall be. 


Tyt. We shall be two fortune-tellers, 
Lamme. 
LAMME. Fortune-tellers? 


Tyt. Going from fair to fair, offering to 
show men the mirrors of themselves. 
LamMeE. Not without reward, I hope? 

Tyt. Not without reward. 
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I can tell no fortunes, but I 


LAMME. 
will shout your praises at the booth, 
and take the pence if there be any. 


Tyt. You shall take the kicks as well. 
For sometimes we shall ply another 
trade. 

LAMME. A dangerous trade, | wager? 

Tyt. We shall be two friars, you a 
Fleming, and I a Dutchman. 

LAMME. I like not friars. 

Tyt. Traveling by express command of 
Alva, to convert the heretics of this 
land to the true Faith. See, here is 
our parchment bearing the great seal 
of the Church. With this passport we 
shall enter the halls of the nobility 
and the kitchens of the fat abbots. 
They will surely feed us on capons and 
tell us their secrets. So ‘ck your chops, 
Lamme. On the days when we are 
friars, our bellies will thrive. 

LaMME. Where did you find this parch- 
ment? 

Tyzt. A dead man dropped it unawares. 

A silence. 

LaMME. I like not dead men. 

Tyt. We must all die once. 

LAMME. I would it were deferred as 
long as possible. But shall we not be 
carrying on the trade of spies? 

Tyi. By right of war, we shall. 

LAMME. Alas, I know that we shall 
thread our way between rack, rope and 
stake; and terror will sour the very 
supper we have stolen! My poor fat, 
that I had so much trouble to make, 
will be stripped from my bones in a 
twinkling! Pray let us keep to for- 
tune-telling, and leave affairs of state 
to our betters. O where are you, my 
wife? Where are you, fresh cream 
and golden cakes of courting days? 

Tyt. What, does your mouth water 
once more? 


LamMe. ‘Tyl, I would rather kill a 
chicken than a man. When lead-wind 
blows, my teeth chatter. When 


crow’s-meat swings upon a tree, my 
stomach sickens. I confess it. 
Ty. Indeed you have nothing to avenge, 


my friend, my gentle lamb. Leave me 
to take the road alone. 

LaMME. Alone? 

Tyu. I am a pilgrim. 

LAMME. ‘Tyl, do not leave me. To lose 
a wife and then a friend would make 
me sorrowful, indeed, and I should 
burst with over-feeding. I will com- 
plain no more, I promise you. If need 
be, I will face a rain of bullets; aye, 
and a forest of swords. I will even 
live among those fearsome men who 
call themselves soldiers and drink 
blood like wolves. If one day you see 
me stricken at your feet, bury me where 
I fall. And if you meet my wife, tell 
her I died for her sake. 

Tyt. Would that be 
Lamme? 

LaMME. At least ’tis true I could not 
bear to live unloved. No, Tyl, I could 
not bear it. Without the meat and 
drink of love, I wither to a shadow. 

He weeps. 

Tyzt. Lamme, valiant heart! You and I 
will take the road together. 
LAMME. Lead on, my captain. 

see your maid returning. 

Tyt. Go first, and make your cart 
ready. 

LAMME [Lingering]. ‘Tyl, let her not 
soften you. These women spread their 
nets about us; do I not know it? Be 
firm as I am resolute. 


true, friend 


But I 


Tyt. Go, Lamme. Seek your wife 
awhile. 
LAMME. Alas, if I could but taste the 


bitter sweets of a farewell! 
He clambers into the covered cart as 
Nele returns singing. 


SONG. 


Say, stranger, did you meet 
My lover gone astray? 

He roams on folly’s feet— 
Saw you him, pray? 

My heart the lamb he bore 
To his high eagle’s nest— 
Shall I be bruiséd more 
Upon his breast ? 


NELE. 
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Say, stranger, did you meet 
My lover gone astray? 

He roams on folly’s feet— 
Saw you him, pray? 


Nele re-enters. 

Nee. My Tryl, here is the satchel for 
your journey. 

Tyt [Motionless]. O rose of love, my 
breast is torn! 

Lamme peeps out of the cart. 

LamMME. ‘Thoughtful maid, if he does 
not accept, it is but in forgetfulness. 
Give me the goose. 

He pulls it into the cart and disappears. 

Nee. Does Lamme go with you? 

Tyt. We are fellow-pilgrims. 

Neve. I am glad. But perhaps you 
will forget me the sooner. 

Ty. I would not leave you weeping, 
sweet. 

Nee. I am not weeping. 

Tyt. No, but water pours from your 
eyes. Will you set up a fountain in 
the market-place? None but the dead 
have fountains in their memory. 

Nee. I will be brave. 

Tyzt. Tears are pearls, but smiles are 
honey. I will make you a song on the 
road, if you will smile but once. The 
birds shall carry it back to you. 

Neve. Golden tongue, golden heart, be 
gone! 

Tyut. Kiss me but once. 

Nee [Kissing him]. Avenger of Flan- 
ders, godspeed! Playmate and love, 
farewell! 

Tyt. Now falls a thunder shower in- 
deed. My cheeks are wet. This salt 
of love shall be remembrance. 

LAaMME [Calling from the cart]. Tyl, 
are you ready? 

Ty. I am ready! 

[As he looks toward the cart, Nele sud- 
denly runs off. When he turns to her 
again she is gone.[ 

LaMME [Peeping out of the cart]. The 
evening darkens. 

Tyt. My arms outstretched and empty. 
Lamme, she is flown! My maid is 


flown! She was here but a moment 
ago, and now— 

LAMME. Now we are brothers, my cap- 
tain. 

[Lights begin to appear in the windows 
of the inn, and townsfolk return to the 
square. Tyl beckons to Lamme, who 
clambers out of the cart.] 

Tyt [Drawing him aside]. Nightfall is 
dawn for us. Here, in this town, be- 
gins our pilgrimage. 

LAMME. What do you plan? 

Tyt. We are fortune-tellers. Your cart 
shall be our booth. I go to fetch a 
lantern and our stock-in-trade. 

LAMME. Must I stay here alone? 

Tyu. Stand before your booth, and shout 
the words I whisper from within. 

LAMME. Would I were safe in bed! 

Tyu. .I come in a twinkling. 

[He goes behind the cart. The towns- 
folk approach.} 

TOWNSMAN. Who is the fat man? 

ANOTHER. Some farmer come to market. 

ToOwNsMAN. In these times, none but 
farmers can grow fat. 

ANOTHER. And priests. 

TTOWNSMAN. Aye, priests and farmers. 

LAMME [Boldly]. I'll have you know 
I am a fortune-teller! 

‘TOWNSMAN. Oho! That pouch grown 
by fortune-telling! 

[Laughter. Tyl enters from behind the 
cart with a lantern. The cart, illu- 
minated, forms a screen for a grotesque 
shadow-play. The group of onlookers 
grows larger. Tyl thrusts a drum and 
drumstick through an opening at the 
side.] 

Tyt [To Lamme]. All is ready! Beat 
your drum! 

Voices. A shadow-play. A shadow-play! 

[Lamme beats his drum, lending one ear 
to T yl, who speaks within. Murmurs 
among the crowd.] 

LAMME. Illustrious gentlefolk, honest 
tradespeople, and plain rustics— 

Voice. Rustic yourself! 

Tyt [Within the cart]. Gentlefolk, 
gentlefolk, Lamme. 
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LAMME. Noble lords and ladies, flowers 
of fashion, ornaments of chivalry— 

Voice. He mocks us! 

LAMMME. I present to you the learned 
Doctor Owlglass, who for the matter 
of two pence, cast into this drum, will 
show you the mirrors of yourselves. 

Voice. We can buy a mirror for a farth- 
ing! 

onal Here are none of your com- 
mon glasses that show youth its beauty 
and age its wrinkles. If you would see 
yourselves with your own eyes, go buy 
your farthing mirrors at the fair and 
do not trouble us. We are no silvery 
flatterers who steal your pence. 

Tyt [Within]. Good, Lamme, good! 

LaMME. But if you would read the rid- 
dles of your fate, step boldly forward. 
Here is the screen on which the learned 
doctor conjures up his images. And 
here is the doctor himself in the mask 
of wisdom. 

The shadow of an Owl appears. The 
crowd grows larger. 

Voices. An owl! Tu-whit, tu-whoo! 

LamMME. O scholarly bird! Most sapi- 
ent fowl! Wingéd oracle! The doc- 
tor speaks in you. Now the image is 
gone, the screen is empty. Throw your 
pence into the drum, lords and ladies. 
At the chiming of their music you 
shall see your fates appear. Loosen 
your purses, we will show you the plain 
truth. Who will be first? Is there 
not a soldier among you? 

A soldier is thrust forward by two maids 
and throws his pence into the drum. 
The shadow of a great cooking-pot ap- 
pears. 

Voices. A pot! A cooking-pot. Show 
us our fortunes, not your dinner! 

LamMMeE. We show your fortunes. The 
doctor says that battle will make hash 
of you, soldier. 

Voices. Spanish Philip has made hash 
of you already! 

LamMsé. Pray hush, good lords and 
ladies! We are no rebels, but plain 
fortune-tellers. 


Voice. They are rogues! 

The Soldier passes on. 

LAaMME. Come, is there not a lawyer in 
this company? Being learned men our- 
selves, we will show him his fortune 
for a penny. 

A Lawyer struts forward and throws 
his coin into the drum. There ap- 
pears the shadow of a great pair of 
scales, one of them weighted by a 
crown. Laughter among the onlook- 


ers. 

Voices. Spanish justice! The scales 
are weighted! ‘The crown is in the 
pan. 

Voice. The Spanish crown! 

LAMME. Pray, good lords and ladies, 
let us have no treason. The crown is 
heavy but we are fortune-tellers. 

Voice. They are spies! 

The Lawyer passes on. 

LAMME. I see a monk among you. 
Come, holy brother, will you see your 
image? 

d blear-eyed Monk is thrust forward. 

Monk. It is known we never carry 
money. 

LAMME. ‘Then the money carries thee. 
Let me feel in thy sandal. 

Laughter among the crowd. 


Monk. My son, it belongs to Holy 
Church. Yet I will give thee a 
farthing. 


He throws it into the drum. Shadows 
appear of a ham-bone and a tankard. 

LAMME. ‘The doctor says thou art a 
ham cupboard and a cellar for ale. 
Give us another farthing for speaking 
truth, O brother in gluttony. 

Monk [Incensed]. I will throw no 
good money after bad. 

He passes on. 

LAMME. ‘The Church has spurned us; 
where is the laity? [To an Old Man 
with a Young Wife.| Come, vener- 
able sir and young madam, will you 
not read your fortune in the glass? 
We ask but two pence from a married 
pair. 


Voice. Read your fortune, greybeard! 
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The Old Man pays his money. The 
shadow appears of a pair of stag’s 
antlers in the likeness of a tree, with 
trinkets hanging from it. 

Voices. A pair of horns! A tree! 

LAMME. Aye, a tree that buds in frosty 
weather. This is the hornbeam, lords 
and ladies. The doctor shows you 
finery sprouting from its branches. 

Laughter among the crowd. 

Voice. Ha, ha! The 
prophet ! 

O.tp Man [Raising a stick]. 
impudent knave! 

LaMME. I said we were no flatterers! 

While the Old Man is jostled by the 
crowd, his Young Wife steps forward. 

Younc Wire. Will you show me my 
mirror? 

TYL himself peeps out of the back of 
the cart and beckons her. 

Tyz. Step closer. [She obeys and he 
kisses her.] Your mirror is proud 
youth, my pretty one. 

Younc Wire. For shame on you! 

LAMME. Well, young madam, was the 
picture worth a penny? 

Younc Wire. It was worth a drub- 
bing. 

She drops a coin into the drum. A 
sound of marching men is heard. 

Voice. Make way for the guard! 

Voices. The guard! 

LaMME. I like not guards. 
had best be gone. 


doctor is a 


He is an 


Tyl, we 


Voice. Make way for the Count! 
Voices. The Count! 
LAMME. I like not Counts. [Whisper- 


ing behind the cart.| Must we stay? 

Tyt [Peeping out]. We will show him 
his fortune. Cry your wares. 

Enter a Guard, then the Count and his 
Chamberlain. 

LAMME. I tremble like a leaf. [Cry- 
ing out.] Noble lords and ladies, 
here is the learned Doctor Owlglass 
at your service. Buy a florin’s worth 
of wisdom, lords and ladies! 

Count [Striding up to the cart]. Who 
is the fellow within the booth? 


Voices. A fortune-teller, my lord! A 
rogue! He takes our pence to mock 
at us! 

Count. Bring him out! 


Tyt [Within]. Show me your florin. 

Count. You shall have it, and a flog- 
ging too, if your picture pleases me 
not. 

He throws a coin into the drum. 
shadow of a lantern appears. 

Voice. A lantern! 

Voices. A lantern-shadow! 

Tyl draws aside the canvas of the cart, 
and shows a lighted lantern. 

Voice. No, ’tis lighted! 

Tyt [Appearing]. A lantern for the 
night that falls on Flanders. 

Count. What shall I do with your 
lantern? 

Tyt. You shall look as far as Spain. 


The 


Count. Will you have ten lashes on 
your back? 
Ty. I will have twenty, if I can put 


eyes in your head. 

LAMME. I pray you, Tyl, remember 
there are two of us. 

Count. I will speak with this fortune- 
teller. [To his Chamberlain.| Bid 
the crowd disperse. 

The crowd disperses. Tyl clambers out 
of the cart, carrying his lantern. 

LAMME. Now, Trl, be civil, for my 
sake. 

Count. Are you not the vagabond they 
call Tyl Ulenspiegel ? 

Tyt. Are you not the nobleman they 
call the Drinking Hercules? 

LAMME. My lord, pardon my friend’s 
bluntness. He means it not amiss. 
CHAMBERLAIN. Shall they both be 

flogged, my lord, or only one of them? 

Count. Wait a little. 

LAMME. Wait a little, I pray you— 
Tyl, be mannerly. 

Tyt [To the Count]. There was a 
day when you strangled a Frenchman 
in his armour like a cockle in a shell. 
Are all your wits in your arms, my 
lord? 

Lamme. God save us! Speak him fair! 
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Tyl strides up to the Count. 

Tyt. Why do you wear this cap, my 
lord? Why do you hang this badge 
about your neck—“Faithful to the 
king even unto the beggars’ wallet”? 

LAMME [Taking courage]. Yes, indeed. 
Why, my lord? 

Ty. Is it for the love he bears you? 
Is the king faithful to his beggars? 
Should they not press him in their 
arms, with a loving embrace, as you 
pressed the Frenchman? 

The Count regards him steadily. 

Count [To his Chamberlain]. Order 
wine to be brought. [To Tyl.] If 
you be not a spy of King Philip’s, then 
you are a true Fleming. I will re- 
ward you in either case. 

Ty. It shall be as you will. 

Count. I will reward you both. This 
is for the spy. 

He draws his sword, and beats Tyl with 
the flat of it. 

Tyt [Unflinching]. 
steel under my skin. 

Wine is brought by the Hostess. 

Count. Drink, then. This is for the 
Fleming. 

Tyut [Holding aloft his cup]. Ah, good 
Flemish, cinnamon speech, the saints 
themselves speak not its like. 

He drinks and passes the cup to 
Lamme. 

Count. Who is this fat companion you 
reward for nothing? 

Tyt. He is my friend Lamme Goedzak, 
a victim of matrimony, who would 
wither like an apple in the oven if he 
did not revive his soul by constant 
nourishment. 

LAMME. There you speak truly, Tyl. 

Count. Whither are you going? 

LAaMME. To seek for men who will save 
the land of Flanders. 

Count. What men are those? 

Tyt. When I find them, you shall learn 
who they are. 

Count [Lowering his voice}. 
a bearer of messages? 


I have a coat of 


Are you 


Tyt. Do you know what is worth less 
than a burst bladder? 

Count. No. 

Ty. A secret that has been told. 


Count [To his Chamberlain]. I will 
speak with these men alone. 

CHAMBERLAIN. My lord, they are 
vagabonds. 


Count. Let the guards stand off. 

The bodyguard stands at a little distance 
with the Chamberlain. 

Now we can speak more privately than 
indoors. The times are dark. 

Tyu. Therefore I showed you a lantern. 

Count. You may trust me with your 
message. I, too, am a good Fleming. 

Ty. So said Egmont and Hoorn, the 
courtiers. ‘Their heads rot on pikes in 
the market-place of Brussels, and the 
king inherits. 

Count. They were faithless to our 
cause. 

Tyt. And who is faithful? You, my 
lord? Who waits for the cat to jump? 
Is it you, my lord? 

Count. Fortune-teller, I have a mind 
to flog you yet. Give me your message. 

Tyz. I will tell you what you know al- 
ready. The image-breakers are in 
your town. 

Count. If images are broken, what is 
that to me? 

Tyt. Today the crucifix at the Antwerp 
gate was thrown down. Today the 
Black Virgin called Mieke was stoned 
in the streets. 

Count. My townsfolk rebel against the 
priests. 

Tyt. Blind Count, blind people! 
Strong arms and wooden wits! Are 
they your townsfolk who rebel? Do 
you know the faces of these image- 
breakers? 

Count. I know they wear the Beggars’ 
cap. 

Tyt. O wise Count! O ruler of men! 
Is a man a king because a crown is on 
his head? 

Count. He may be a pretender. 
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Tyt. Then know this—all is not beg- 
gary that runs in rags. 

Count. That may be true. 

Tyt. Mark the complexion of these 
strangers in your town. Are they not 
dark men? 

Count. They speak good Flemish. 

Tyt. The devil speaks every tongue. 

Count. Who are these men? 

Tyt. They are in the pay of Alva. 

Count. Will you tell me this Spaniard 
sends image-breakers to my town? 

Tyt. Without a crime there is no pun- 
ishment. 

Count. O devilish cunning—to destroy 
his own handiwork! 

Tyt. A broken statue can be mended, 
but a dead man’s fortune is confiscated 
for good and all. 

Count. Come to my castle and tell me 

__more of this! 


Tyzt. My lord Count, I am a tavern- 
man. It is for you to go among your 
people. 


Count. They know me well. 

Ty. But you should know them better. 

LamMME. Be not so hasty, Tyl. We 
have no lodging for tonight, and my 
mouth waters. 

A murmur of voices is heard. 

Tyt. My lord Count, here are your 
image-breakers. Will you see them 
for yourself? 

The din comes nearer. 

CHAMBERLAIN [Approaching]. My 
lord, it would be prudent to withdraw 
from this disturbance. 

Count. I will remain. 

Ty. Stand in the shadow of our booth, 
and let your guards hold off. 

Men come running, led by the Image- 
Breakers. In the forefront is a Canon, 
who is jostled by the crowd as he strives 
to calm them. 

CANON. Peace, my children, peace! Will 
you insult Our Lady? 

Cries. Mieke has a 
Mieke has a golden crown! 
give them to our wenches! 


silken dress! 


We will 


A dark leader of the mob climbs into 
the pulpit in the background. 

IMAGE-BREAKER. Come out of the 
church! Come out, Mieke, before we 
fetch you! Show us a miracle; let us 
see if you can walk! Show us your 
pair of legs, Mieke darling. 

Ribald laughter in the crowd. 

Canon. Silence, blasphemer! 

Crizs. Ha, ha! Make the canon sing 
his vespers! Make him preach a 
sermon ! 

The Image-Breaker in the pulpit crosses 
himself. 

IMAGE-BREAKER. I will preach you a 
sermon. [Laughter.] In the name of 
Three in One and One in Three—the 
devil keep us from arithmetic—this 
day Our Lady Mieke was carried forth 
to show her wooden face in the streets. 
And as she went she met Satan, who 
mocked her and said, “There you go, 
Mieke, high and mighty, in your Sun- 
day best, carried on lordly shoulders, 
and you have not so much as a look 
for poor man Satan who goes on foot.” 
She answered him, “Begone, foul ser- 
pent, lest I bruise your head again!” 
“Mieke,” said Satan, “I am stronger 
than you. Now I will make you 
dance!” And he took a whip and 
flogged Mieke, who ran for her life 
back to the church and her lords with 
her, so that her jewels should not fall 
among the common folk. And now 
Mieke sits like a shivering mouse in 
her niche above the altar, watching 
Satan who cracks his whip and says “I 
will make you pay for the blood and 
tears that flow in your name! You 
shall be hewn asunder, wooden image, 
for all the images of flesh and blood 
that were burned and hanged to please 
you! You shall come down from your 
altar; bloody Mieke!” 

Crizs. Come down, Mieke, before we 
fetch you! To the river with the 
images! 

Voice. Long live the Beggars! 

Crres. Long live the Beggars! 
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Tyl climbs into the pulpit and throws 
the leader of the Image-Breakers down. 
Commotion in the crowd. 

Voice. Who is this man? 

Tyt. I am a Beggar! 

Crizs. He is a fortune-teller. 

Tyi. Fools fit to chain to madhouse 
walls, clods and withings who look no 
further than your snouts, do you not 
see that this is traitor’s work? ‘They 
would have you sack the churches. 
Why? That they may call you 
Lutheran rebels, and inherit with the 
King. Friends and Flemings, pay no 
heed to them. Leave Our Lady and 
the saints untouched in the niches 
where they stand. In peace our crafts- 
men carved these images. Serene they 
smile upon a busy world. O friends 
and Flemings, drive away the crows of 
ruin from your midst! Look upon the 
leafy trees; they are budding faggots 
for the fires of Alva! Look upon the 
fields; the hemp is sewn for the hang- 
man’s rope. Hear the hammer of the 
forges; steel-work is afoot! Let not 
the king inherit! 

LaMME. Alas, good sirs, good people, 
commit no pillage! The king is very 
angry already; my friend Tyl told me 
$0. 

Cries. What is the king to us? 

Voice. Into the church! Down with 
the images! 

Tyt. O leaderless folk, sheep for the 
butcher’s block, lend no aid to the 
overthrow of altars! Seek out the men 
who drive you to such sacrilege! Be- 
ware of the Red Dog! 

Voicr. This is a king’s spy in the Beg- 
gar’s cloak! 

Tyt. I am a Beggar. Let some sheriff 
come to confiscate my goods, and I 
will do as did the magistrate of The 
Hague. I will doff my cap and say, 
“Gentle thief, gracious rogue, worship- 
ful rascal, show me your warrant.” 
He will say the warrant is secret, for 
it is written in his greedy breast. And 
I shall give him the keys of my coffers. 


But afterwards I will take to the 
woods and arm against the tyranny. 

Voices. Arm! 

Tyt. Aye, arm! Beat upon the war 
drum, Flemings! Death is reaping in 
your fields. Images are wood and 
stone; throw them not down! Lift up 
your hearts! Raise up strong arms! 
You are lions, Flemings. Eat the dogs 
of the king! 

Voice. Will this fortune-teller preach 
rebellion ? 

Voices. Who will lead us? 

Ty. Have you cried upon your lords to 
lead you? 

Voices. The lords are traitors! 

Tyt. They are men like yourselves, 
who wait and watch. Their guards 
stand by while images are broken. Cry 
to them and they will answer you: 

The Flemings in the crowd, hitherto 
silent, cry out. 

Crizs. To the castle! Give us a cap- 
tain! Lead us, Count! 

The Image-Breakers, separating from the 
rest, set up a counter-shout. 

IMAGE-BREAKERS. We will lead you! 
Sack the church! To the river with 
the images! 

Tyt [Above the din]. Blackamoors, I 
hear the florins clinking in your 
purses ! 

The Image-Breakers seize T yl by his feet, 
drag him down and beat him. The 
Count comes from his hiding-place. 

Count. Bodyguard! [4 fanfare 
sounds.| Seize all those stranger men! 

The guards come running, and take the 
Image-Breakers prisoners. 

FLemMincs. The Count! Our leader! 

Count. Here is the Beggars’ cap, token 
of weakness, badge of falsehood. I 
tread it underfoot. Our sign shall be 
a sheaf of corn for comradeship. 

FLemincs. A sheaf of corn! 

Count. Let Tyl come forward. 

Tyl obeys. 

I lay my hands upon your shoulders; 
lay your hands on mine. So may our 
people stand united. 
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They stand locked together. 
When Orange William needs five 
thousand men, they are in readiness. 
Ty [Falling on one knee]. I go. 


CHAMBERLAIN. My lord, what of the 
prisoners? 

Count. I will not soil my dungeons 
with them. Drive them from the 
gates. 

CHAMBERLAIN. They will carry the 


news to Alva. 

Count. We too have a messenger. And 
now let all prepare. 

Guarps. Make way for the Count! 

The Flemings make way for the Count, 
and then follow him with huzzas. Tyl 
and Lamme remain. 

LammeE. Friend Tyl, I think this day’s 
work brings us one step nearer the 
gallows. 


Tyzt. Courage, Lamme, that road is 
long. 
LAMME. The rope is shorter. Shall | 


ever see my wife in this world? Holy 
Mary, patroness of lawful loves, grant 
me again to rest upon her bosom, that 
white pillow! 

Tyz. Come, we will make a Protestant 
of you yet. 

As they pass, a lamplit window is opened 
above the porch of the inn and Nele, 
leaning out, drops a flower at their 
feet. The window is closed again. 

LAMME. A woman threw a rose. 

Ty. Was she your wife, Lamme? 

LAMME. She had the face of your maid, 

Ty [Picking up the rose]. O beauty 
of the world! Away! 


CuRTAIN. 
Enp or Act ONE. 
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EUGENE O’NEILL 
A Chapter in Biography 
By BARRETT H. CLARK 


““w AM thirty,” wrote Eugene O’Neill early in 1919 when he 
I sent me a brief autobiography for use in an article of mine. 
“My undergraduate college education was confined to a 
freshman year at Princeton University, class of 1910. My first 
job was secretary of a mail order firm in New York. In 1909 I 
went with a mining engineer on a gold prospecting trip to Span- 
ish Honduras, Central America. At the end of six months I was 
invalided home—tropical malarial fever—no gold. After that I 
became assistant manager of a theatrical company touring the 
East and Middle West. My first voyage to sea followed—sixty- 
five days on a Norwegian barque, Boston to Buenos Aires. In 
Argentina I worked at various occupations—in the draughting 
department of the Westinghouse Electrical Company, in the wool 
house of a packing plant at La Plata, in the office of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company in Buenos Aires. Followed another 
voyage at sea, tending mules in a cattle steamer, Buenos Aires to 
Durban, South Africa and return. After that a lengthy period 
of complete destitution in Buenos Aires—on the beach—termi- 
nated by my signing on as ordinary seaman on a British tramp 
steamer bound home for New York. My final experience at sea 
followed soon after this—able seaman on the American Line, 
New York-Southampton. The next winter I played a part in 
my father’s vaudeville version of Monte Cristo, touring the Far 
West. Then I worked as reporter on the New London, Con- 
necticut, Telegraph. My health broke down, my lungs being 
affected, and I spent six months in a sanatorium thinking it over. 
It was in this enforced period of reflection that the urge to write 
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first came to me. The next fall—I was twenty-four—I began my 
first play—The Web. In 1914-1915 I was a student in Professor 
Baker’s English 47 at Harvard. The summer of 1916 I spent at 
Provincetown. It was during that summer the Provincetown 
Players, who have made the original production of nearly all my 
short plays in New York, were first organised.” 

The outline is fairly accurate, so far as it goes. But to begin 
at the beginning— 

Eugene Gladstone O’Neill was born in New York October 16, 
1888. He is the son of James O’Neill and Ella Quinlan. His 
father was one of our most popular and gifted American actors, 
a favorite from coast to coast, and his mother a quiet woman, 
whose influence over the boy can only be surmised. George 
Jean Nathan informs me that his own mother went to the same 
convent in the Middle West with Ella Quinlan, of whom she 
used to relate that the girl was strikingly beautiful, and known 
to students and teachers alike as the most pious girl in the con- 
vent. James O’Neill was tall and handsome, one of the most 
impressive personalities in the theatre of his generation. Booth 
had once said of him that he could play Othello better than him- 
self, and at one time he alternated with him. “My father,” says 
O’Neill, “was really a remarkable actor, but the enormous suc- 
cess of Monte Cristo kept him from doing other things. He 
could go out year after year and clear sixty thousand in a season. 
He simply couldn’t afford to do anything else.” 

“My first seven years,” writes O’Neill in a letter to Professor 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, “were spent mainly in the larger towns 
all over the United States—my mother accompanying my father 
on his road tours in Monte Cristo and repertoire, although she 
was never an actress and had rather an aversion for the atmos- 
phere and people of the stage in general.” For the next six years 
he attended a Catholic boarding school, and in 1902 entered 
Betts Academy at Stamford, Connecticut. The autumn after his 
graduation in 1906 he entered Princeton, where he remained 
until the following June. Before the final examinations he was 
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suspended as the result of some scrape, which was not so serious 
as to prevent his returning, if he liked, after the expiration of 
one year. But college did not interest him. He had no idea 
what he wanted to do except have a wild time; but for this money 
was needed; drinks cost something, even in those days. So he 
took a job as secretary of a New York mail order business in 
which his father had an interest. His duties consisted mostly in 
attending to the correspondence, but we are told that the greater 
part of his work was done by a subordinate. 

Late in the year 1908 he set out on the gold-prospecting trip 
to Honduras mentioned in his letter. Though he is careful to 
minimise the presence of any romantic glamor of this and later 
exploits, there is no doubt that he was susceptible to the varied 
scenes and people that formed the background of his years of 
wandering. He was reading Jack London and Conrad and 
Kipling, and a little later delving into Marx and Kropotkin 
and Nietzsche. His first printed writings were inspired largely 
by Kipling and London and Conrad. 

On his return home in 1909 his father was playing with Viola 
Allen in The White Sister, and Eugene was made assistant man- 
ager of the company. He toured with it from St. Louis to 
Boston for a period of six months, was not especially interested 
in what he was doing, and soon after the end of the tour he em- 
barked on his first sea voyage. 

In 1909 he married Kathleen Jenkins of New York. The 
following year a son, Eugene, was born. The marriage, a mis- 
take, was formally ended by a divorce in 1912. A glance at our 
record of O’Neill’s wanderings show that the married life of 
the young couple was of short duration. 

When he was broke he went to sea, “tending mules on a cattle 
steamer, Buenos Aires to Durban [South] Africa and return.” 
Having no cash, he was not even allowed to land. On his re- 
turn to Buenos Aires, there followed the “lengthy period of com- 
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New York.” This occurred in the far-off days of 1911. 

“In New York,” he says, “I lived at ‘Jimmy the Priest’s’: a 
waterfront dive, with a back room where you could sleep with 
your head on the table if you bought a schooner of beer. . 
Again I hung around the waterfront for a while. There, as at 
Buenos Aires, I picked up an occasional job on a mail boat. 
After a few weeks, or months, I shipped on the American Liner 
‘New York,’ as an able seaman. I made the voyage to Southamp- 
ton . . . and came back on the ‘Philadelphia.’ ” 

One day, some time after returning from his last voyage, he hap- 
pened to win at gambling what was to him a fairly large sum 
of money. That, of course, meant a wild party. How long after 
he couldn’t tell me, but probably a day or two, O’Neill found 
himself aboard a through train with a ticket for New Orleans. 
On his arrival he learned that his father was playing there the 
ever-popular Monte Cristo. ‘The prodigal presented himself to 
his perplexed parent and appealed for money enough to buy a 
return ticket to New York. No fatted calf was served to buy a 
ever, and Eugene was offered the choice of getting back North by 
his own devices or joining the troupe as an actor. New York is 
a long way from New Orleans, and Eugene’s name was added to 
the payroll of the Monte Cristo Company. He learned his small 
role on the train and appeared for the first time as an actor in 
Ogden, Utah. 

The company played the Orpheum circuit in the cities of the 
Far West. At the close of the season, fifteen weeks later, the 
O’Neills returned home for the summer to New London. There, 
some time in August, O’Neill began work as cub reporter on 
the Telegraph. He did regular reporting and contributed verse 
for a “Colyum” about twice a week for nearly six months. It 
is usually stated that his half year as a newspaperman was a period 
of unhappiness and depression. On the contrary, however, his 
friendship for the boss, Frederick P. Latimer, who liked and 
believed in him, meant a great deal in those days. It was he who 
first encouraged O’Neill to write. “He’s the first one,” he told 
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me, “who really thought I had something to say, and believed 
I could say it.” 

“Never,” the Judge told me, “have I seen such radicalism, 
such out-and-out anarchism in any human being as Eugene had 
when he came to work for me. . . . As we used to talk together, 
and argue our different philosophies, I thought he was the most 
stubborn and irreconcilable social rebel that I had ever met. 
We appreciated each other’s sympathies, but to each, in the moral- 
ities and religious thought and political notions, the other was 
‘all wet.’ ” 

In December of that year, O’Neill’s health broke down. Up 
to this time, his existence had been most irregular: he had had 
little home life; his nervous system, never too strong, had been 
seriously taxed by a good deal of hard and indiscriminate drink- 
ing. Now suddenly the doctor informed him that he had a touch 
of tuberculosis, and for the first time he was forced to take hold 
of himself. He was ordered to a sanatorium, and on Christmas 
eve he entered Gaylord Farm, at Wallingford, Connecticut. Here 
the urge to write first came to him—the real urge, the desire to 
express what he knew of life, to set forth in forms of beauty his’ 
philosophy, his aspirations, and his dreams. Up to the time of 
his breakdown he “never had any definite idea” what he wanted 
to do. “My father,” he says, “was worried about me. He didn’t 
know how to handle me, and of course he wanted me to settle 
down and make a living. He often used to think I was just crazy.” 
The five months at Gaylord marked the turning-point in his life. 

After he was “discharged as arrested,” he spent some time with 
his family in New London, and when his father’s season opened 
went to live with the Rippins, an English family whose home over- 
looked Long Island Sound. Here he lived for over a year, reading, . 
resting and exercising. The doctor’s warning had sunk deep into 
his consciousness, and he set to work building up his health. “I 
went swimming in the Sound,” he says, “every day during the 
winter.” 

In fifteen or sixteen months’ time he wrote eleven one-act plays, 
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two long ones, the short story Tomorrow, and some verses. On 
leaving the sanatorium, he had made up his mind that he wanted 
to write plays; and the truth of the matter is that O’Neill was 
not cut out for a purely literary career. The pursuit of the mot 
juste is of little importance to him compared with the quest for 
life. When he began in earnest to tackle the job of writing, his 
equipment was a clear mind and an ample fund of human ex- 
perience—of a kind. He had read a good deal, but not from a 
five-foot shelf; not for cultural purposes of self-improvement, but 
for spiritual sustenance. He knew a good deal about the theatre too, 
First he had had experience with his father, but what he knew of 
the old-school drama served only to intensify his dislike of its 
routine tricks. His familiarity with obvious old war-horses like 
The White Sister and Monte Cristo was so intimate that he has 
long ceased enjoying the theatre. He says he prefers reading plays. 

“T read almost everything I could lay my hands on,” he writes, 
“The Greeks, the Elizabethans—practically all the classics—and 
of course a lot of moderns. Ibsen and Strindberg, especially 
Strindberg.” 

His year and more of prentice work at play-writing had shown 
him that he needed help. His father understood little of what the 
boy was driving at. But there was Baker and his already famous 
47 playwriting class at Harvard, and at the suggestion of his 
friend Clayton Hamilton, O’Neill went to Cambridge in the fall 
of 1914. At Harvard he wrote two plays, The Personal Equation, 
in four acts (at one time called The Second Engineer), and a 
one-acter dramatised from a Black Cat story, called The Dear 
Doctor. 

What did O’Neill get out of English 47, I asked him not long 
ago. “Well,” he said, “not very much out of the classwork itself. 
Necessarily, most of what Baker had to teach the beginners—and 
the majority that year were dumbells so far as playwriting was 
concerned—was old stuff to me. How to get characters on and 
off stage, and all that. Though on one occasion Baker told me 
he didn’t think Bound East was a play at all, I respected his 
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When Alexander Tairov produced Eugene O’Neill’s The Hairy 
A pe at the Kamerny Theatre, Moscow, he divided the play into 
two parts, and schemed the action of the seven scenes on two 
permanent constructions. The second of these was used for all 
the scenes occurring in New York, and the first, shown above, 
served for the first four scenes laid on the ocean liner. The 
audience looked upon a vertical cross-section of the steamer, 
which revealed the deck, the fo’castle, and the stoke hole simul- 
taneously, and permitted the director to whip the play to a 
climax without interruption. 




















In this setting by Antonin Heythum for O’Neill’s Desire Under 
the Elms at the Stavovske Theater in Prague we find Con- 
structivism in a logical and telling aspect. It is interesting to 
compare this setting with O’Neill’s own suggestion for his four- 
room New England farmhouse from which Robert Edmond 
Jones worked in designing the American production. In Prague, 
though the title was changed to Farma Tod Jilmy (The Farm 
Under the Elms), the elms themselves are missing. In his Lon- 
don’s Lost Theatres mentioned elsewhere in this issue, Erroll 
Sherson points out that Jonathan Bradford, “a fearsome melo- 
drama,” was the first play to be produced in London “to show 
a section of a house with four rooms seen at once.” 
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judgment. The plays I wrote for him were rotten. The long 
one was a rambling thing about dock-strikers. But it’s rather 
funny about the one-acter. Both Baker and I thought it was at 
least good enough to try in vaudeville, and when I began to see 
about the rights I found the story I’d based it on was stolen from 
a successful vaudeville sketch!—But I did get a good deal out of 
Baker—personally—at his home—outside the classroom. He en- 
couraged me, made me feel it was worth while going ahead. 
My personal association with him meant a hell of a lot for me 
at that time.” 

Professor Baker’s own words (in a letter to me written in Jan- 
wary 1926) are of particular interest: “When O’Neill was work- 
ing with me, he showed by the end of the year that he already 
knew how to write well in the one-act form, but he could not as 
yet manage the longer forms. I was very eager that he should 
return for a second year of work in these longer forms, and did 
not know till later that, though equally eager, his means at the 
moment made this impossible. O’Neill, when with me, worked 
steadily and with increasing effectiveness. He was absorbedly 
interested in what he was trying to do. Because of his wider ex- 
perience of life, he appeared to be a good deal older than most 
of the men in the course, although not really so in years. He 
seemed a little aloof, though I never found him so personally. 
This aloofness, I think, came more from a certain awe of him in 
his fellow-students, because of his wider experiences, than from 
any holding apart by him... . 4 After all these years my pleasant 
memory of O’Neill in the work is far more vivid than the memory 
of the details of that work.” 

O’Neill spent the winter of 1915-16 in Greenwich Village, 
New York, where he found congenial companions chiefly among 
the group that were to found the Provincetown Players the next 
year: George Cram Cook, Susan Glaspell, Frank Shay, Frederick 
Burt, Mary Heaton Vorse, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Harry Kemp, 
“Teddy” Ballantine, Neith Boyce, and Hutchins Hapgood. These 
people, under the inspired leadership of Cook, had put on two 
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short summer seasons of one-act plays, in 1915 and 1916. It was 
only after the second season that the Provincetown Players were 
formally organized. As such they never played in the town that 
gave them their name. The Wharf Theatre at Provincetown, 
owned by Mary Heaton Vorse, was used for the production of 
four bills of one-acters and one review bill. This was in 1916, 
when O’Neill’s first play was produced. Early that summer some- 
one remarked to Susan Glaspell that a young fellow had just come 
to town with a trunk full of plays. ‘Well, tell him we don’t 
need a trunk full, but ask him to bring one.” That one was 
Bound East for Cardiff. 

Among the plays he had brought with him to Provincetown were 
the five that had been published in book form. In 1914 Richard 
G. Badger of Boston, whose firm was then known as the Gorham 
Press, issued in his American Dramatists’ Series, a book entitled 
Thirst and Other One Act Plays by Eugene G. O’Neill. The MS. 
had been offered here and there, but no one would risk putting it 
on the market. To James O'Neill, interpreter of the old romantic 
drama, we are indebted for paying the costs of publication of the 
first plays of Eugene O’Neill, pioneer of the new American drama. 
The book did not sell. Mr. Clayton Hamilton states that he wrote 
the only review of it that ever appeared. I have not seen his notice, 
but I know what it means to be encouraged by him. The notice 
of his young friend’s first book must have been kindly and encour- 
aging. Mr. Badger tells me that he has no records of the trans- 
action, but he is sure that no more than a thousand copies were 
printed, perhaps not over five hundred. The “remainder” was 
recently sold to a dealer. ‘Today the book is a rarity. 

In Bound East for Cardiff O’Neill played the Second Mate. 
His acting, I am informed, was not impressive, though it was by 
no means bad. Then came Thirst, in the fourth bill, and again 
O’Neill acted. This time he was the negro sailor. Except for his 
appearance in a New York production of Before Breakfast, in 
which he appeared as the arm of the non-speaking character, these 
are the only plays of his in which he ever took part. 
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After the close of the summer season the players returned to 
New York and, as the Provincetown Players, they opened at 137 
Macdougal Street, the so-called Playwrights’ Theater. The name 
was O’Neill’s suggestion. He insisted that only new American 
plays should be performed, though there were some of the group 
who wanted to produce Chekhov and other foreigners. During 
the next four years practically all of O’Neill’s plays were produced 
here for the first time. One play—In the Zone—was done by The 
Washington Square Players; that was the only other management 
under which he was produced until 1920. 

Meantime, there were other channels, other methods of making 
his way. Already in 1916 the venturesome Frank Shay had pub- 
lished in his Provincetown Plays O’Neill’s Before Breakfast and 
Bound East for Cardiff. But there was still a wider world: like 
many of us in those hectic years of 1917 and 1918, O’Neill used to 
read the criticisms of Mencken and Nathan in The Smart Set. It 
occurred to him that the editors might give him advice. 

“T sent three of my one-acters to Mencken, the editor. They 
were all three ‘fo’c’sle’ plays, not at all the kind of thing The Smart 
Set prints. I wrote Mencken that I knew this, but that I merely 
wanted his opinion of them. I had a fine letter from him, saying 
that he liked them and was sending them to George Jean Nathan, 
the dramatic critic. I received a letter from Nathan also, and to 
my surprise the three plays were published in The Smart Set! 
That was my first ray of recognition.” 

O’Neill admits that this statement needs modification. For one 
thing, the Provincetown Players had already acted his plays, and 
Seven Arts Magazine printed not only his story Tomorrow but 
accepted In the Zone for publication. But The Smart Set 
represented to him a wider and more general public, and recog- 
nition from Mencken and Nathan meant a sort of disinterested 
and impersonal critical approval. 

These three plays were The Long Voyage Home, Ile, and The 
Moon of the Caribbees. They appeared in 1917 and 1918 It 
was later through Nathan that Beyond the Horizon, Gold, Anna 
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Christie, The Straw, and Diff’rent were brought to the attention of 
managers. 

Though his plays have often suffered greatly from inadequate 
and unsympathetic production and unintelligent criticism, O'Neill 
has not been neglected by the professional or semi-professional 
world. When the commercial managers returned his MSS., there 
were always the Provincetown Players, and much later the Green- 
wich Village Theatre, ready to risk money and spend time and 
labor on any play he might care to offer. Since 1923 he has been 
associated with Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones in 
the management of the Greenwich Village Theatre. For a short | 
period after the recent reorganization of the Provincetown group, {4 
he was an associate director. During the past year or so, he has 
acted simply in an advisory capacity. And since the production 
of Beyond the Horizon in 1920, the man’s position as our leading 
dramatist has not been ‘seriously questioned. The record from that 
time on is brief and, so far as mere biographical data are con- 
cerned, of no great moment. He has twice received the Pulitzer 
Prize, and once the medal awarded for artistic achievement by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. His fame has spread 
abroad; his plays are produced and read in England and France, 
Germany, Russia, Czechoslovakia, the Scandinavian countries; two 
of his plays have been seen in Japan. He has become, at the age 
of thirty-seven, almost a legendary figure. 











From Barrett H. Clark’s Eugene O’Neill, to be published by Robert McBride & Co. 
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Courtesy International Theatre Exposition 


Alexander Exter, who was one of the chief designers for 
Alexander Tairov’s widely exploited Kamerny Theatre, 
and who attempted to revitalize such classics as Ra- 
cine’s Phédre, and Oscar Wilde’s Salome by modern- 
istic settings and costumes, inspired perhaps by Picas- 
so’s design for the ballet Parade, has made the present 
design for a Spanish ballet, either to be filmed or staged. 
Even the movements of the dancers and musicians re- 
peat the acute angularity of the wooden structure. 

















Marcia Stein 





Nikolas Muray 


The growing custom of the publication of the plays of the younger 
American playwrights affords a splendid opportunity for wide- 
spread reading and study of these significant efforts. The drama 
student living outside the zone of the Broadway theatre is no 
longer dependent upon second-hand reports. He may peruse 
these plays himself and determine for himself the reason for their 
success or failure. In his introduction to Lucky Sam McCarver 
(Scribner’s) Sidney Howard gives his own reasons for the finan- 
cial failure of this arresting play. In the forthcoming edition of 
In a Garden, to be published by George H. Doran, we may study 
Philip Barry’s recent experiment in high comedy. 
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FOOTLIGHT AND FIRESIDE 


By WELLS ROOT 


(Being a discussion of some plays that have failed which you may | 
now buy, read, and relish. Also of some that have succeeded and are | 4 : 
dull under the lamp. And, finally, some that have been profitably le \ | 
roduced and will continue to fulfill a double destiny of entertainment 
in book form. In short, a survey of eleven published plays, mostly 
recent, in relation to their revelations on the stage, to wit: Hay Fever, 
Lucky Sam McCarver, The Vortex, Goat Song, The Masque of 
Venice, A Man’s Man, Old English, The Poor Nut, The Butter and 
Egg Man, The Great God Brown, and The Man With a Load of 
Mischief.) 


E mind’s eye is a well established instrument. The £ 
mind’s ear is less in vogue. The subconscious reproduction : 
of sound coming thus stubbornly renders play reading 

treacherous. Rain would not have been rejected in so many 
offices if the droning downfall had been audible behind the printed | 
scenes. One cannot create the harmony of crowd noises, the off 
stage hoof beat, or the gun shot which the property man beats 
on his drum head in the wings. Wherefore a play like 4 Man’s 
Man forfeits its vigor in print. You will remember the weary 
din of the elevated railroad that ran ceaselessly behind the action 
of this play. It seemed to symbolize life forever going somewhere 
and coming back on the same track. Though the playwright, 
Patrick Kearney, added a pinch of hope to his closing dialogue, 
his play was principally a study of life in a strait-jacket. Lack- 
ing its monotonous refrain, as it does in the printed version, 4 1 
Man’s Man is only indirectly devastating. The Stagers’ production 1} ig 
and the shrewd direction of Edward Goodman added a keen com- fet 
pleteness to the playwright’s thought which is the dower right of " 
every able manuscript. 

Four of the dozen plays under discussion were not so fortunate 
in production, to wit: The Man With a Load of Mischief, The 
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Masque of Venice, Lucky Sam McCarver, and Hay Fever. The 
first of these was certainly a good play and the last liberal en- 
tertainment. The Masque of Venice seems, in reading, to have 
potentialities which demand a very genius of production and 
performance for their realization. I do not believe Lucky Sam 
McCarver was a good play despite the hearty endorsement given 
it in the introduction to the printed play by Sidney Howard. It 
started to study one character, shifted suddenly to the study of 


another and ended by blurring both of them. 
Except for the first half of The Great God Brown, The Man 


With a Load of Mischief is the best book of the list. The 
spirit of a tiny carnival and the invisible rouge of romance in- 
spire its pages. I suppose I had best call it charming in the 
hope that there will be some reader to whom the word is not 
threadbare and down at the heel. So fine, indeed, is the play that 
I for one (there were perhaps a handful of others, but not enough 
to keep it going above two weeks) enjoyed even the presentation 
here. And that, if I may borrow a phrasing from The Butter 
and Egg Man, gives you a rough idea of just how fine a play I 
feel it is. 

With this latter Broadway comedy of George Kaufman’s we 
are in different latitudes. One could scarcely expect to enjoy the 
book nearly as much as I did the performance of Gregory Kelly 
and Lucille Webster. It seemed a piece so carefully manufac- 
tured for the theatre that one assumed it would be ill at ease in 
the library. Yet it was surprisingly good reading. The decidedly 
negligible love thread, woven determinedly through because the 
public shies at any play which knows no Cinderella, fades out as 
you read the story. When the play was produced, its success was 
thought doubtful because there was not enough of love. The 
book is entertaining because there seems to be so little of it. 

On recapitulating these selections from the winter’s plays on 
the bookshelf, we find that love stories are surprisingly scanty. 
Only four of the eleven make any pretense of standing on senti- 
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ment for their appeal. Others, indeed, have secondary plots of 
romance and some have nearly none at all. Love is currently less 
popular as a core of life than it once was. Meditating on these 
plays, and most of the season’s plays, one finds a reflection of 
this discard. Shrewd old fellows of the theatre will tell you this 
is the reason for so many theatrical failures. And perhaps shrewd 
old students of existence will say the same of life. 

It was, I think, this absence of personal feeling and individual 
sympathy which rendered Goat Song a barren evening in the 
theatre for many people. Though I have no idea of the age of 
Franz Werfel, he reminds me constantly of the American young 
men who are writing college novels about themselves. There is 
this exception. The Central European mind regards all life as in 
that bewildering and tortured state of grinding disillusionment 
which American youth, perhaps correctly, regards as his par- 
ticular problem in America. Mr. Werfel attacks a chaotic world 
exactly as Cyril Hume, for example, attacks a college fraternity 
ballroom full of jazzing couples. I believe that the very im- 
mensity of Mr. Werfel’s attack creates an inertia which holds 
it back. 

He has not, further, created sufficiently inspiring leaders. So 
intent has he been on his basic abstraction that he has shed the 
responsibility of peopling it with human beings. The Theatre 
Guild sought to gloss this imperfection over by assembling a 
cast of high priced and pungent personalities. Even with their 
excellent acting, in most cases, the auditor could scarcely feel a 
kinship with these curiously cold automatons. Even as a child 
at the circus, despite the stories that he has heard of the elephant’s 
kindness and understanding, is glad that the strange gray colossus 
is securely moored to a stump, the spectator at Goat Song was 
relieved that the curious cold automatons were on the opposite 
side of the footlights. This, I think, is an essential imperfection. 

Reading Goat Song is different. One scarcely bothers to recon- 
struct the personalities of the participating characters. They are 
clothed in just enough life to make the whole literary device 
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admissible. The reader is absorbed in Herr Werfel’s thesis. Goat 
Song is, I think, a brilliant philosophic essay. The shrewd theatre 
with which it is salted here and there makes it possible on the 
stage. Yet theatrical device is sometimes an impertinence. It is to 
a considerable extent lost in the book and the sharp mental values 
of the playwright’s purpose found. 

Eugene O’Neill had something of a similar problem to thresh 
out in The Great God Brown. Mr. O'Neill is so thoroughly a 
child of the theatre that he knows how thoroughly the theatre is 
a child of life. He has selected the abstraction of human insin- 
cerity for his play; the irresistible propensity of you and me to act 
before each other. So personal is this propensity and so familiar 
are the people he has created to display it that his play becomes an 
experience rather than a lecture. Herr Werfel is concerned with 
the scythe of Fate and Mr. O’Neill with the disease, equally 
devastating, of falsehood. I do not believe that Washington 
never told a lie. Yet so many conscious and unconscious lies do 
we tell every day at luncheon that we defy the legend eagerly. 
Perhaps there is bone in Goat Song, there is blood in The Great 
God Brown. And it is not the cold, white joint ends in a butcher’s 
window that fascinate the passerby, but the blood that drips 
from them and forms in little pools on the brown paper underneath. 

I have noted somewhere above that the first half of this O'Neill 
play is the most engrossing reading in all this list of plays. The 
preceding paragraph bears principally on these early acts. The 
playwright lost his uncanny control thereafter. He went a little 
berserk and charged around his plot in something very like be- 
wilderment. Perhaps time and the swiftly changing, I will not 
say advancing, philosophies and capacities of life will make it 
seem simple in a few more years. I hope not. There is too much 
emotional beauty in the whole play to admit of cold analysis. 

Now having poked about in the exciting darknesses of two 
masterpieces let us go out for recess and inspect The Poor Nut. 
This utterly inconsequential play was purposely included as a 
point of contrast. In the theatre it was an amusing and, at times, 
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throbbing trifle which played amazingly well and yet it reads 
far less entertainingly than a candy advertisement. It is said 
that there is a strange public in the hinterland that is so avid for 
light reading matter that even plays like this circulate steadily. 
Why, I cannot tell. The rudiments of characterization and humor 
do not show in the printed play. Probably the piece is all theatre. 
J. C. and Elliott Nugent are troupers that know where lie the 
easy laugh and the sudden heartbeat. These things cannot stand 
printing. The Poor Nut is among all these plays the sharpest 
example of just how irresistible is artifice. And yet, since the 
theatre is the one Art which owes its debt of life to Artifice, The 
Poor Nut is perhaps a sound child after all. 

No playwright in this list knows these things more certainly 
than Noel Coward. Mr. Coward was greeted with such a tooting 
of whistles as he docked in our theatrical harbor last autumn as 
we have seldom heard. I believe that he knows the shape of a 
play but as yet has learned but slimly the substance of life. The 
Vortex is full of tricks that make it good entertainment and thin 
to the thoughtful reader. Hay Fever, which failed so dismally 
under the pressure of crude performance, is far more entertaining. 
I think Mr. Coward is best as a satirist and satirists are all too 
often refugees from reality. I think Mr. Coward may be de- 
pended on to make fun of us for many seasons. I am not sure 
he will do much more. 

Old English, then, is left, and this study of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
is admirably adapted to act as a conclusion to this random con- 
versation. As played by George Arliss it was a notable success 
last season and on the road this year it is one of the few plays to 
attract large portions of the public. At its opening it was gener- 
ally decreed to be a poor play. Yet in its very faults I think it 
vindicated the author. He is all too often disliked as a propa- 
ganda playwright. Cause rather than characters inspires his plays. 
His personage in this piece is an old, white haired, aristocratic 
tuffian. Seeing him played you must admire and love him. 
Reading about him you cannot but do the same. 
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HE organization of a Theatre Clearing House is the latest for- 

ward-looking undertaking in the interest of the art theatres of 

New York. Its prime purpose will be to develop and to corre- 
late the sources of income and endowment which, while they might be 
closed to an individual art theatre, may be available for the Art Theatre 
idea, under the sponsorship of a group with authority and understanding. 
It is only recently that private citizens have learned to consider the art 
of the theatre as worthy of the kind of support colleges and museums 
have long received. And even now such support is limited to a very 
few people, only about half of whom really love the theatre and are 
willing to share in the price of experiment and creative endeavor, and 
whose contributions appear over and over again in the various lists. 
The other half are interested in some person in the theatre or some 
theory of what a certain theatre should be and should do and a single 
mistake or difference of opinion loses their support for the whole cause. 
No donor would say that the Metropolitan «sre was unwerthy of 
public support because it bought a painting he did not like, and yet 
one of New York’s leading citizens has refused to give any more money 
to any work connected with the theatre because he once gave to the 
Greenwich Village Theatre and they produced Congreve’s Love for Love, 
of which he disapproves. To create a more generous, more impersonal 
longer-visioned thinking and giving in relation to the theatre is a work 
that must be done before adequate funds can be made available for 
creative experiment. When funds are available there is another work of 
equal importance for the Clearing House, which is to teach Art Theatre 
directors what money, well-handled, can and is expected to accomplish, 
and what waste can destroy. An intelligent budget is a friend 
of creative art. There will be no attempt by the Clearing House 
to interfere in any way with the artistic quality or the practise of any 
producing group, but rather to conserve the individuality of each group, 
so that one theatre may create a repertory, another work on the best 
scheme to establish a permanent company, a third may develop Ameri- 
can playwrights, a fourth may present the classics of all ages and coun- 
tries in the best possible form. Freedom, experiment, and a high ideal 
will be the only obligations placed upon the theatre groups who desire 
to be represented by the Clearing House. With funds once secured, a 
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Robert Van Rosen, who has designed the settings for the Yid- 
dish Art Theatre’s production of Merejkowsky’s Peter the 
Great, has contrived to suggest the semi-barbaric atmosphere 
of the Russian tyrant’s epoch. He evokes the low arched 
interior and the Byzantine towers above, and indicates with 
a telling economy the aspiration of the Russian temperament 
toward spiritual heights. The arrangement of Mr. Van 
Rosen’s arches in the present illustrations suggests intrigue, 
eavesdropping and conspiracy of characters earthbound and 
treacherous, yet seeking liberation always. 
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Changes in this inner false proscenium designed by Robert 
Van Rosen for Peter the Great suggest the influence wrought 
by the Russian potentate on the spiritual life of his country. 
The Russo-Byzantine arch, which is here used again with 
slight variations, over the throne room of Peter the Great, 
furnishes a sort of /eitmotif in the moods expressed in the 
different scenes of Merejkowsky’s tragedy. Born twenty-six 
years ago in Russia, Robert Van Rosen first designed scenery 
for Rumanian and Jewish theatres in Bucharest; coming to 
America three years ago, he was induced to design the cos- 
tumes and scenery for this production, by the Yiddish Art 
Theatre, under the direction of Maurice Schwartz. 
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dozen ways of mutual service would open up to such a central body: the 
development of publicity means and methods, of exhibitions, of co- 
operative administration and information bureaus. And while the 
present organization is for New York City only, the tributary theatres 
of the country lie so increasingly close to New York’s best interests in 
the matter of developing playwrights, designers, actors, directors, that 
a Clearing House which serves New York must very soon serve the 
country as well. 


A prize of $2,000 for the best play of three or more acts by an 
American author is offered by the Century Theatre Club of New York. 
This organization of five hundred women, whose chief business is the 
study of the drama, has already been generous with aid in the establish- 
ment of dramatic libraries for public use in New York City, and has 
offered many smaller prizes at other times. Prize offers for plays are 
too many and too complicated to find space in this column, but the 
conditions of this offer are so simple and generous that it seems worth 
while to make a record of them. The Club claims absolutely no right 
in the play except the privilege of awarding the prize at its social meet- 
ing in yin 1927. The play remains entirely the property of the 
author. It must be original and one that has not been produced. 
“Musical comedy, librettos, and adaptations will not be considered. 
Dates of entry are from January 1, 1926, to January 1, 1927. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten on one side of the paper, and sent to the 
Chairman, Mrs. Esther L. Leigh, 697 West End Avenue, with return 
postage enclosed. When so desired and provided for, they will be 
returned by registered mail. Each manuscript must be signed with 
nom de plume only, and must be accompanied by a sealed envelope en- 
closing the author’s real name and address, bearing on the outside the 
title of the play and the nom de plume. The contest is open to every 
American, native or naturalized, except to the Chairman, Members of 
the Advisory Board and Members of the Playreading Committee.” 


Tchehov seems to have established himself as the popular favorite 
in London this year. First, J. B. Fagan, having filled the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, to overflowing with The Cherry Orchard, car- 
ried it in to the Royalty. Then Philip Ridgeway followed his example 
by starting Uncle Vanya at Barnes, and taking it in to the Duke of 
York’s, continuing with The Three Sisters at his suburban theatre. “On 
the first night of The Three Sisters,” says a London paper, “there 
were more white waistcoats inside and more Daimlers outside than are 
to be seen at the usual West End premiére. Since that time there has 
hardly been a seat to be had anywhere in the small theatre, and book- 
ings for The Three Sisters stretch far ahead.” Mr. Ridgeway is said to 
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intend sending an English company to New York to produce four 
Tchehov plays, where he may, with even less difficulty than in Lon- 
don, “succeed in his slightly hare-brained scheme of establishing Tchehoy 
as a popular dramatist,” since New York, with its large Russian popv- 
lation and its fairly well-established Art Theatre audiences, already 
has developed a considerable following for Tchehov. At the other 
end of London, the Everyman Theatre in Hampstead, formerly directed 
by Norman MacDermott, and now in the hands of Messrs. Carr, 
Massey and Wade, is said to be running the Barnes theatre a close 
second in success with the ballad opera Mr. Pepys. 


The Comédie Francaise announces a celebration in 1927 of the cen- 
tenary of the Romantic movement in the French theatre by the pro- 
duction of the plays, almost forgotten today, of Victor Hugo and 
Alfred de Musset. Though Victor Hugo’s Hernani (1830) is gen- 
erally thought of as the innovator of the romantic movement in French 
drama, it was the preface of Hugo’s own Cromwell, published in 1827 
and never performed, which was largely instrumental in stating the 
new creed which brought about the romantic revival. What Hugo 
had preached in his preface was actually achieved by Dumas pére in 
his Henry III and His Court. Accordingly, when the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise plans a centennial celebration in honor of romantic drama, it 
used 1827 instead of 1830 as its date. 


Sean O’Casey is doubly in the news again this month—first by the 
production of his new play, The Plough and the Stars, which brought 
something close to a riot at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and again by 
the award to Juno and the Paycock of the Hawthornden prize for the 
best work in imaginative literature produced by a writer under forty. 
Mr. J. B. Fagan, who produced Juno in London, has acquired the ten- 
ancy of the Fortune Theatre, where it is said he will produce a series 
of Irish plays, including Mr. O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars. 
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Historic Costume (Charles Scribner's Sons) 


Gheeraedt’s portrait of the Earl of Bedford is used by Francis 
M. Kelly and Randolph Schwabe in their recent “Chroni- 
cle of Fashion in Western Europe from 1490 to 1790” to illus- 
trate the costume of the English aristocrat of the period of 1614, 
with the extreme wasp waist, the skirt of overlapping tabs, the 
very full gathered breeches, the long tight-fitting boots. 
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Clowns and Pantomimes (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


In his fascinating volume on clowns and pantomimes, M. Will- 
son Disher devotes considerable space to Grimaldi, whose amaz- 
ing talent won him the title of “Hogarth in action.” ‘His 
peculiar genius,” writes the English author, “is revealed in the 
invention of what was, to all intents and purposes, a new joke. 
It may be given the name of construction. . . . Grimaldi de- 
veloped the new joke along the lines of the old-fashioned panto- 
mime trick of transformation. He was adept in such contriv- 
ances.” The present illustration is from an old print discovered 
by Mr. Disher, showing Grimaldi as the Bold Dragoon in the 
pantomime of The Red Dwarf. 
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CLOWNS AND PANTOMIMES 


Clowns and Pantomimes, by M. Willson Disher. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 


ITH a print of Grimaldi as a frontispiece, Clowns and Panto- 

mimes starts on its way, and it goes forward with hundreds of 

illustrations of the comic great in the theatre—from the 
Roman terra cottas of Menander’s characters in the British Museum, 
through the Callots, Watteaus, Hogarths, and Rowlandsons, to the 
“penny plain, tuppence colored” masks of Whittington and His Cat. 
The illustrations represent, for theatre lovers of generations, the history 
of their keenest pleasures. In fact, these prints and engravings and pho- 
tographs are so alive that in spite of Mr. Disher’s exhilarating and fluent 
if not always well organized description of the history of clowns and 
clowning, one would be tempted to say that the text runs side by side with 
the pictures. The mingling of the sublime and the ridiculous, as the 
author says, is the unchanging human note. In every great tragic period 
of the theatre, there have been great clowns. Their place in the play- 
house and in the play has varied, the traditions of their costuming, their 
pantomime, their jokes. But the anatomy of mirth remains the same— 
the relation of laughter to tears, of costume and surprise to laughter, of 
memory to comic pleasure. Mr. Disher analyzes the great periods of 
clowning and pantomime from the Commedia dell’ Arte, the Elizabethans, 
the French clowns, to Grock and the comedians of the English Music 
Hall today. And leaving them, he goes on to pantomime and makes a 
fine fight for the British form of this amusement. ‘Now,” he says, “that 
this perverse idea we call the pantomime, after wandering illogically 
about the mind of our race for two centuries, has at last become coherent, 
is it to be dropped as of no more account than a jig-saw picture which 


_ has been completed?” Certainly the English theatre would never seem 


complete without the pantomime, and so many of its players have been 
trained in that tradition that the loss of the form ae undoubtedly 
mean the loss of a real and distinctive quality in English acting as well 
as the loss of a certain kind of gay, uninhibited responsive audience. 
What the problem of the pantomime’s survival is, is perfectly indicated 
in Mr. William Archer’s definition of the pantomime itself which Mr. 
Disher quotes: ‘“The ideal pantomime should charm the senses, stimu- 
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late the imagination, and satisfy the intelligence. It should be an en. 
chanting fairy-tale to the young, to the old a witty, graceful, genially 
satiric phantasmagoria. It has this immense advantage over burlesque, 
that it does not necessarily involve the degradation of anything noble 
and beautiful. The nursery folk-lore in which it finds its traditional 
subjects presents just the requisite blending of the graceful with the 
grotesque.” Clowns and Pantomimes has been issued in very attractive 
form and would do well to find a place in a library of the theatre. 
"Prepenack Morton 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Timotheus or The Theatre of the Future, 
by Bonamy Dobrée. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany: New York. 


The theatre has not fared well in the 
“To-day and Tomorrow” collection, although 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée was the natural choice 
to write the book on the The Theatre of 
the Future in the brilliant series which con- 
tains the Daedalus of J. B. S. Haldane and 
the Icarus of Bertrand Russell. The book 
is dull and unsuggestive and really goes very 
little further into the mechanical, wordless, 
actorless theatre than our modern super 
radicals and with no more success. 


The Art of Seeing, by Woodbury and 
Perkins. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 


If, as we are told, eighty-seven per cent. of 
our impressions are visual, it is certainly e- 
traordinary that more time and effort in edu 
cation are not given to the development of 
the art of seeing and of that complementary 
art of observation, which is seeing plus 4 
personal reaction on what is seen. A text 
book on this subject relates itself only m™ 
directly to the drama, but this one seems 
worth special attention here because so clearly 
important for anyone who desires to develop, 
not only the kind of eye and hand needed to 





By Beardsley from 


C. B. Cochran's Se- make interpretative designs for the theatre, 
crets of A Showman. but the kind of visual imagination which 1 
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needed fairly to see the theatre. ‘An educated eye,” says the author, 
“should always be young and curious.’”’ A good phrase for a college 
theatre proscenium. 


Das Bihnenbild. Ein Kulturgeschichtlicher Atlas, von Carl Niessen. 
Kurt Schroeder. Verlag. Bonn u. Leipzig. 


For the small admission fee of ten gold marks, Carl Niessen opens 
the doors to the leading theatres of all times and countries for the 
reader of Das Biihnenbild. That the ten gold marks are a mere 
bagatelle is proved by a single glance at what they buy. For Das Biihnen- 
bild is an outline of the theatre, told in terms of pictures. Very wisely, 
Herr Niessen has gone back to original sources, and depended upon 
them to tell his story. And the resulting collection of loose-leaf photo- 
graphs, prints, and engravings traces the growth of the physical theatre 
better than many words could. The first volume serves well as a sample 
of what Das Biihnenbild contains. Its ten giant pages start with the 
religious stages of Java and Japan, jump to the settings for Terence 
at the end of the fifteenth century, foilow the theatre to the convention- 
alities of the passion plays, touch upon the Shakespearean playhouse, 
include the Theatre Olympico at Vicenza, illustrate the machines of the 
seventeenth century theatres, and conclude with the work of the Bibienas 
in perspective. The prints are carefully selected and beautifully printed, 
and make of Das Biihnenbild a book which should find its way to the 
shelves of every school and college library. 





A Spanish woodcut of the Sixteenth Century illustrating Amoros’ 
“Tragicomedy of Calisto and Malibea”—From Das Biihnenbild. 
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Diary and Letters of Josephine Preston Peabody, selected and edited 
by Christina Hopkinson Baker. Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston. 


In whatever niche of fame the plays and poetry of Josephine Preston 
Peabody will finally place her, this volume of Diary and Letters, ably 
edited by Mrs. George P. Baker, creates an unforgettable image of a 
pure singing soul. It is a vivid expression of the creative impulse in 
its simplest form—that of an almost mystical inspiration, and as such 
it is not merely a touching human self-portrait, but, more specifically a 
contribution to the understanding of the processes by which impressions 
are transmuted into lyric and dramatic sn Josephine Preston Pea- 
body’s innate sense of the living as against the literary interpretation 
of life made her turn to the drama as a vehicle of expression. She wrote 
in all two prose and five poetic plays, of which The Piper, winner of 
the Stratford Play Competition in 1910 and produced at the New 
Theatre in 1911, is the most widely known. From the apprehension of 
beauty to the conquest of form is a long and bitter road, and to every 
one who has ever attempted it- Josephine Preston Peabody’s gallant 
and illuminating wayside notes will be a solace and a joy. 


The Romance of the American Theatre, by Mary Caroline Crawford. 
Little, Brown & Company: Boston. 


A new edition of the Romance of the American Theatre brings this 
pleasant narrative of theatrical celebrities once more before the public. 
Miss Crawford’s portrait gallery of European and American stars has 
been enlarged to include representatives of the livelier arts—minstrels and 
comedians of variety and vaudeville fame, as well as an account of the 
experiences of pioneer theatrical managers. In her selection of material 
Miss Crawford has been guided by a desire to create a readable and en- 
tertaining, as well as an historically accurate, record. In this she has 
succeeded and her efforts will be appreciated by those whose interest in 
the theatre is general rather than specific. 


Faust, by Goethe, translated from the German by John Anster. Dra- 
ings by Harry Clarke. Dingwall-Rock: New York. 


A highly decorative and beautifully printed edition of Faust, in a 
translation by John Anster, is on the Spring list of Dingwall-Rock. Some- 
body once described a classic as a book that people of cultivation read 
again. Every appearance of Faust in a new form fairly compels a new 
reading and means a new enjoyment of this masterpiece of literature. 

































ENCAUSTICS by 


TARK YOUNG has brought a short 
form of prose writing to such final per- 
fection that he may be said to have cre- 
ated it. He is thus clearly entitled to give 
it a name. 


The word “‘encaustic” has about it a 
sound that makes it intelligible even when 
not understood. Its meaning is agreeably 
carried a step farther than it has the right 
to go. Our language will have to adopt 
it as the designation of a form that is 
neither sketch, vignette, essay nor story, but 
a mode of burning the colors of experience 
in a new element of beauty, sincerity and 
the critical sense of life. 


What, for example, can one call ‘““Mad 
Money” or “Texas Lights” if not en- 
caustics, or “Mates and Sublimates’’ or 
“Ttalian Notes,”’ all of which are included 
in this book? Certainly not sketches with 


STARK YOUNG 


HESE encaustics are manifestly dif- 

ferent. Their beauty is always mov- 
ing, their meaning true, and their experience 
without pretence. They are the colors of 
life vividly observed, burned into the wax 
of esthetic values. Readers and critics 
both here and in England are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the great importance and 
originality of Mr. Young’s contribution to 
our literature, and the translation of his 
books into French and Italian is convincing 
testimony to its universal quality. 


“ENCAUSTICS” by Stark Young is 
published in the New Republic’s series of 
DOLLAR BOOKS. It is handsomely 
printed on laid antique paper and beauti- 
fully bound in soft vellum covers. Price 


$1.00 post-paid. 


pom mr mm er meee em mre eee 


New Republic, Inc., 421 West 21st St., N. Y. C. 


For the attached ONE DOLLAR BILL send 
me post paid a copy. of Encaustics by Stark Young. 


the suggestion of hasty jotting, nor vi- ye 
gnettes recalling pure decoration, nor etch- | “(There are ten other tiles in the series. ‘The 
ings with no color but only line. list will be sent on request.) T. A. 
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Established 1910 


Kariti 


New York 
127 Waverly Place 


and 


170 Waverly Place 
West of Washington Square 





“Raciti has the cut,’ writes 


Robert Edmond Jones. 


Pleasingly 
Priced 
Apparel, 
Smartly 
Custom 
Tailored, 
for 

Stage and 
Street. 





Editorially 





























Speaking 


Tyt_ ULENSPIEGEL HIDEs. 


On a quiet corner of our shelves, we have 
hidden away about a hundred extra copies 
of our April issue for readers who pick up 
this May issue of THEATRE Arts and find 
what they have missed in missing the Pro- 
logue of Mr. Dukes’ play. Certain copies of 
THEATRE Arts (notably Volume I, Num- 
bers 1 and 2, February, and May, 1917, and 
Volume III, Number 4, October, 1919) 
empty our cash box every time we try to 
buy a copy, and we are ready to hazard a 
guess that the April to July issues of 1926, 
containing the first printing anywhere of Mr. 
Dukes’ play, will be bringing real prices in 


the auction rooms one day. 


THE THEATRE IN PRINT. 


It didn’t look like such a big undertaking 
to make a record of all the books which all 
the publishers were getting out this Spring 
relating to the theatre, but it was. Here are 
eight extra pages which we simply could not 
leave out, and other interesting material re- 
lating to theatre books, but not so distinctly 
to this month’s books, has broken bounds 
and jumped over into June, where it will ap- 
pear with Velona Pilcher’s Bull and the 
Beast, Robert Allerton Parker’s Actors of 
Songs (being the story of the French 
chansonniers) and a thrilling, if not ex- 
actly gay, dramatic dialogue by the Irish 
poet Frank O’Connor, called At the Wake- 
house. All of this seems to have pushed 
out of place the article on Our Frontier 
Theatre which was promised. but which will 


come later. 
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Theatre Arts is the only source to which readers can ge for records of appears suddenly and 
to many people dazzlingly in the new theatre exposition—Stark Young in the New Republic. 


There is twice as much true homage paid the modern stage in any single number of 
Theatre Arts Monthly as in the whole theatre exposition—Gilbert Gabriel in The Sun. 


COMPLETE SETS 


THEATRE ARTS 


Give you by text and twelve hundred illustrations a 
permanent record of the progress of the World Theatre. 


VOLUMES I-I[X, UNBOUND, $40.00 
VOLUMES I-IX, BOUND, $60.00 


Sets include seven years of THEATRE ARTS QUARTERLY and two years 
(bound in four books) of THEATRE Arts Montuty. During the nine 
years that THEATRE Arts has served as the only international magazine 
of the theatre, there have been many special numbers, such as the Stage- 
craft Exhibition Number, April, 1919; the Moscow Art Theatre Num- 
ber, October, 1920 (years before the Moscow Art Theatre came to Amer- 
ica); two Little Theatre Year Books, a special Costume Number and 
Theatre Backgrounds. Other numbers include first editions of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and The Dreamy Kid, Zoé Akins’ A Por- 
trait of Tiero, Paul Green’s No "Count Boy, etc. All the best artists and 
the best writers of the best theatres in the world, big and little, are 


represented in its pages. 


Prices of separate volumes and of 
single issues given on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW HARVARD BOOKS 


ANTOINE AND THE THEATRE LIBRE 
By SAMUEL M. WAxMAN 


The first study, in English, of the life and 
work of André Antoine, “the god of the 
Paris stage,” the initiator of the “little” and 
“independent” theatres in Europe and Amer- 
ica, whose far-reaching influence is cordially 
acknowledged by everyone connected with 
the French stage today. $3.00 


SHERIDAN TO ROBERTSON 
By Ernest B. Watson 


A delightful history of the English stage 
from about 1800 to 1870, with an Introduc- 
tion by George Pierce Baker and numerous 
illustrations reproduced from rare originals 
in the Shaw Theatre Collection at Harvard. 
An indispensable book for everyone inter- 
ested in the theatre. $5.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
4Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THEATRE ARTS 
DIRECTORY 





Costumes 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES-—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South lith Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Manuscript Specialists 





Carrie Funk Koch 


Experienced Typist Notary Public 
“‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ “The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 





Marionettes 





Wituram DuNCAN and Epwarp Mas.ey present 


The Tatterman Marionettes 
in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





Scenery 








DRAWINGS FOR 
THE THEATRE 


by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


With an introduction 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 
First Regular Edition 


Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages, thirty- 
five half-tone reproductions, including 
settings for Hamlet, Richard III, Mac- 
beth, The Jest, The Cenci, The Birthday 
of the Infanta, Anna Christie, and The 
Fountain. ‘This book is not only a rec- 
ord of Mr. Jones’ work, but of ten years 
of progress in the American Theatre. 


Price: $5 a copy. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
7 E. 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W.47thSt., N. Y.C. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 





Schools 





New York School of Expression 
Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 
AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 
C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 
Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 





Lucy Feagin Studios 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRBCTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Developing Personality through Training in Expres- 
sion. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 


— 





Vocal—Dramatic 





Frederick D. Loomis 
Professional and Amateur Coach 
Twenty Years’ Experience 
DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 
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THE ELITCH GARDENS 


| SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


LBA DEE il WOT SH Shs t ATW hE 









MELVILLE BURKE, Director 


Faculty includes Edward Mackay, G. 
Bradford Ashworth, Carlton Miles, 
Boris Petroff. 

A practical, intensive training for the 
stage. School operated in direct con- 
nection with the celebrated 

ELITCH GARDENS STOCK COMPANY 

Session of ten weeks opens June 14, 
1926. Applications for entry now being 
received. Detailed information and 





PLAY 
MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Plays that can be produced by amateurs, easy to 
stage and act, with simple costumes. They can 
be in one, two or three acts—farces, comedies, 
dramas. Manuscripts will be given prompt read- 
ing. Those acceptable will be paid for in cash 
—payment on acceptance, not upon publication. 


Further particulars and catalogue on request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 








catalogue sent on request. 
TVR ELITCH GARDENS —_Denver, Colo, | 95 Filbert Street a 
THE GRACE HICKOX STUDIOS The Perry Mansield 
FINE poe aay a 


ACTING —-TEACHING—PRODUCING 


This school, established in 1911, was the first in 
this country to recognize and develop the newest 
methods in the Stage Arts: 


Diction—Dramatic Technique— Staging of 
Plays — Dalcroze Eurythmics — Stagecraft 


A Professional Repertory Company will be 
formed in one of the Chicago Theatres in the fall 
of 1926. Pupils of the studios when qualified will 
have an opportunity of playing with this company. 


SUMMER SESSIONS JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 


Home of the PORTIA 
MANSFIELD DANCERS 
Now touring the 
West Coast 
Four Public Pro- 
ductions during the 
Summer in the Theatre of the Silver Spruce. 


Professional and Normal Courses in: 





DANCING - - - Portia Mansfield 
DRAMATICS - - Sara Sherman Pryor 
STAGE PRODUCTION Charlotte Perry 
SCULPTURE - - Dorothea Denslow 


Instruction in Horseback Riding, Swimming, 
Tennis. Separate Junior Camp. 














The Art 


of 
Norma Gould 
Special 
Summer Courses 
for 
Teachers & Professionals 
Send for Catalog 


NORMA GOULD SCHOOL of the DANCE 
460 N. Western Ave., Dept.T Los Angeles, California 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
A CIVIC INSTITUTION 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Summer Session July 18 to August 28 
FACULTY: 

ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 
(Mrs. Maurice Brown) 


WaLTER O. REESE of “the Reeses”’ 
WaLLace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 


Sytvia TELL, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 








Berkeley, Calif. 
SAM HUME, Director 
Fourth season, July 3 to July 31 
Practical training in stagecraft, producing, and 
acting designed especially for teachers. 
Faculty includes Hedwiga Reicher, Irving Pichel, 
Rose Bogdanoff, Everett Glass, Perry Dilley, Cora 


Mel Patten, and other experienced workers in the 
Theatre. 


Address ALICE BRAINERD, Executive Secretary 
2308 Warring St. Berkeley, Calif. 





Gloucester School of the 
Little Theatre 


Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 
7th Season. July 3- August 28 
ACTING—PRODUCTION— DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


WEEKLY PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


For Circular Address 
F. O. CUNNINGHAM 
11214 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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eT’ 
DENISHAWN 


The Rath St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 


Intensive Summer Course 
July Sth to Sept. 3rd 


For Beginning, Intermediate and 
Advanced Pupils 
Catalogue upon request 
Mabel C. Shawn, Mgr. 
327 West 28th Street New York City 














comets een 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Premier Danseur and Ballet Master of the Imperial 
Theatre of Moscow and Instructor of Plastique 
and Rhythm at the Moscow Art Theatre. 

















A 

Wie 

108 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
Phone: Circle 8367 


Classes in ballet, toe and character dancing, 
pantomime, mimo-drama, plastique and rhythm. 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 









STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
SUMMER COURSE IN JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups. 
Stage Technique, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmical 
Dancing, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
FALL Course BrGIns OCTOBER 4TH 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request. 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and publie 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 


The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 

Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 

Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 





ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Avenue 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 


WINTER COURSES IN NEW YORK 
THREE PROFESSIONAL Courses—Theoretical and 
practical training for Stage—Platform—Teaching. 

Complete two-year course with certificate fer teachers 
THEATRE ROUTINE—A special department for prac- 
tice in acting and production of plays. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LITERATURE, PSYCHOLOGY, 
FRENCH, PLAY ANALYSIS, AND CRITICAL STUDY. 


SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 
A Master Cuiass is given in Paris for a limited 
number of advanced students. 
The Third Spring Series of Subscription Plays will Open April 16th 
D 


etailed information sent on request 








ELSA FINDLAY 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIQUE PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 


SUMMER COURSES beginning 
JULY 5th and AUGUST 2nd 
Daily lessons to be held at Steinway Hall, New York 
For Particulars Apply 
264 Fifth Avenue After May 30 
New York Studio 512, Steinway Hall 
109 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 





SUCCESS on the STAGE 


We Want Cultivated 


young men and women desirous 
of adopting the Drama as a life 
career to communicate with us. 


PACKARD 
THEATRE 
INSTIT CTE 


The Shortest Road 

& to the Dramatic Stage or Musi- 
Est. 1892 cal Comedy is through the Old- 
est and Largest Professional 
Placement Organization in the 


W orld. 
The Packard Theatrical Exchange 


has secured lucrative engagements for Katherine 
Cornell, William Farnum, Jeanne Eagles, Holbrook 
Blinn, Madge Kennedy and thousands of others. 


Managers with whom we have contracts are as follows 











DAVID BELASCO WINTHROP AMES 
CHARLES FROHMAN, INC. EDGAR SELWYN 
LEE SHUBERT ARTHUR HOPKINS 
HENRY MILLER GRORGE TYLER 

A. H. WOODS W. A. BRADY 
SAM HARRIS EARL CARROLL 


Chismore Packard, President 
Henry Gaines Hawn, Dean 
Address Ruth Tomlinson, Director 


Suit 401-C, Earl Carroll Theatre Bldg. 
Phone Circle 6840, 755 7th Avenue, N. 
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| THE JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERT MILTON | 
SCHOOL oF tHE THEATRE ano DANCE 


Offers a 


Six Weeks’ Intensive Course for Teachers of Dramatic Subjects, Beginning 
July 15th. Conducted by Ropert Mitton, Davip Burton, Emma Dunn, 
MADAME PILAR-MoriIn, CLARK RospinsoON—IN DRAMA, STAGE MANAGEMENT, 
STAGE DiREcTION, Votce, DicTion, SCENIC AND CostuME DesiGn, Etc. 

AND 


BEGINNING IN JUNE, UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


LEO STAATS, of the National Opera of Paris, and the greatest Ballet 


Master in Europe, will conduct Master Classes for ten weeks only. 
Apply to General Manager, Anderson-Milton School, 128 East 58th Street, 
Phone, Plaza 4524, for terms and registration for these important events. 


Enroll now for these courses, and for the fall and winter term, which include six 
special courses in drama, musical comedy, scenic and costume design, playwriting, 
stage direction and management, fencing, physical training 
Exceptional facilities and perfect equipment with a charming and artistic atmosphere. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGAGEMENTS AT COMPLETION OF COURSES 
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STAGE LIGHTING 


Tue REALISMS, beauty, and technique 
typical of the professional theatre prevail 
in amateur productions when lighting 
schemes are correctly planned. The proper 
use of spotlights, footlights, borderlights, 
scenic effects, et cetera, is featured in 
Kliegl’s illustrated catalogue of theatrical 
lighting equipment. Write for a copy—it 
will be useful in staging your productions. 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 






Ca 





THEATRICAL - DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING — como 
, A handbook of useful 


32! West 5Oth Srreer information on stage 
lighting. 


‘ NEW YORK,N.Y. : 
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lighting equipment. 


‘*ALUMINIDE’: 


specially designed for all our stage lighting units, in addition to giving a whiter light, 
increase the light over white paint from 70 to 200%. 


BURNING UP MONEY! 


You are actually doing this when using white paint as the reflecting surface in 


REFLECTORS 








WATTAGE SERVICE 
LAMP INTENDED 
100 Foot & Border 
150 Foot & Border 
200 Border 
500 Border 


500 Portable Stand Type 
1000 Portable Stand Type 


The following table shows results of tests made with a Sharp-Millar Portable 
Photometer, using the same lamps by alternating from white paint units to “Aluminide.” 
WHITE PAINT 
REFLECTOR 

198 candle power 482 candle power 142 
630 candle power 1305 candle power 106 
1060 candle power 
2400 candle power 6240 candle power 160 
3152 candle power 9465 candle power 200 
5508 candle power 14936 candle power 171 


DISPLAY “‘ALUMINIDE”’ PERCE NTAGE 
REFLECTOR INCREASE 


1800 candle power 70 


NOTE is 1000 watt portable stand type with white paint 5508 c.p. 
* —_— “ “Aluminide” 9465 c.p. 


A 72% INCREASE in candle power output with WATTAGE CUT IN HALF. 








334 WEST 44th STREET 





DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 














The Perry-Mansfield 


Summer School 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Home of the PORTIA 
MANSFIELD DANCERS 
Now touring the 
West Coast 
Four Public Pro- 
ductions during the 
Summer in the Theatre of the Silver Spruce. 


Professional and Normal Courses in: 





DANCING - - - Portia Mansfield 
DRAMATICS - Sara Sherman Pryor 
STAGE PRODUCTION Charlotte Perry 
SCULPTURE - - Dorothea Denslow 


Instruction in Horseback Riding, Swimming, 
Tennis. Separate Junior Camp. 











PLAY 
MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Plays that can be produced by amateurs, easy to 
stage and act, with simple costumes. They can 
be in one, two or three acts—farces, comedies, 
dramas. Manuscripts will be given prompt read- 
ing. Those acceptable will be paid for in cash 
—payment on acceptance, not upon publication. 


Further particulars and calalogue on request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 











THE NAME 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Means the largest and choicest 
assortment of Plays in the 


W orld. 
Send for 256-page Catalog 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street New York 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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